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Potes. 


SPIRITUAL APPARITIONS. 

) In discussing “spiritual apparitions” it is com- 
y assumed that the intelligence and truthful- 
ofa deponent is sufficient proof of the statement 
makes. He is intelligent and truthful, and, 

fore, the apparition he has himself seen is a 
ity. But is it not possible that one may be 
ived into a belief in the reality of an appari- 

t The records of medical science disclose 
ay instances of hallucination produced by dis- 
wed nerves. The Journal of Mental Science 
January last mentions that an epileptic patient 
“almost daily a vivid spectral hallucination in 
form of a newspaper,” which he saw “for a 
time so distinctly as to be able to read a long 
graph from it” (p. 496). Dr. Skae, in another 
ge (p. 494), speaking of the epileptic, says :— 
“Sometimes they have visions of persons and objects 
hare not present, and the objeets appear to be pre- 
to them _ —~ a I have seen an 
pic gunmaker busy cleaning his imaginary gun, 

Visionary washing soi and ~ohen, or putting all the 

of the locks together, naming each of them, and 
them about in the palm of his hand, asking me 

Bi did not see this, that, and the other bit of the me- 


Tn the New Quarterly for the current month the 
sn an able review, “ William Blake, artist, 





poet, and mystic,” referring to Blake’s visions, sa 
they were present “so constantly, indeed, that he 
would speak of them so freely to his friends as of 
the real persons whom he had seen recently, or was 
actually speaking to” (p. 480). There is good 
reason to believe that they were real to him, 
although on at least one occasion he professed other- 
wise :— 

“One evening, amidst a circle, among whom was a 
lady who was not aware of these fancies of Blake’s, he 
began, says his biographer, to tell, in his usual quiet way, 
how he was ‘ taking a walk, and came to a meadow, and 
at the further end of it,’ said Blake, ‘I sawa fold of lambs. 
Coming nearer, the ground blushed with flowers. . 
I looked again, and the lambs proved to be no living 
flock, but beautiful sculpture.’ The lady, thinking that 
these singular lambs would make a capital holiday sight 
for her children, eagerly interrupted, ‘ Pray, Mr. Blake, 
may I ask you where you saw this?’ ‘ Here, madam,’ 
- Blake, touching his forehead.”"—New Quarterly, p. 
481. 

The readers of De Quincey must be familiar 
with numberless instances of wild and fantastic 
apparitions, arising, beyond doubt, from an abnor- 
mal state of the nerves. These facts, it seems to 
me, pretty clearly indicate the direction our inves- 
tigations into spiritualism should take. 

Howetu Davies. 


Carmarthen. 


In all those stories of apparitions,—the number of 
which, the honesty and high character of the relators, 
and the perfect faith that they show in them pre- 
vent us from disbelieving the facts related,—there 
are three special points that are always noticeable, 
namely :— 

lst. That the apparition appears at the very 
moment of death itself. 

2nd. That the apparition is only seen, never 
heard, smelt, or felt. 

3rd. That in most cases the seer was thinking 
or doing nothing in particular at that very moment. 

As I said before, the number and authority of 
the cases prevent our pooh-poohing them; they 
must be believed; and I think they can also be ex- 
plained without calling in the aid of supernatural 
assistance. The brain is considered to be a most 
delicate electric battery, working the nerves, 
muscles, &c., all through the body. Let us sup- 
pose that this brain, instead of being in connexion 
with the nerves, is in connexion with another brain, 
all impulses or shocks which one brain might 
receive would be instantly communicated to the 
other brain. If, then, at the very moment of death 
one person was thinking very strongly of another 
person, and that there was any connexion—of 
what sort we need not here inquire—but allowing 
a connexion between the two brains, would it not 
be possible that a violent shock or impulse given 
to one brain at the supreme moment might commu- 
nicate itself to the other brain with which it was 
in relation. If so, then what more probable than 
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that the recipient and living organization should 
feel and acknowledge the shock, and convey that 
shock to the mind of the survivor ? 

I am the more inclined to believe that this is the 
right explanation when I consider that one never 
feels, but always sees, the object. Now it is well 
known that sight is by far the most delicate of our 
senses, that the end of the optic nerve, as it were, 
disappears when it touches the brain, that the brain 
is most sensitive to its most delicate sense, and 
that, therefore, any shock or impulse upon the 
brain of the supposed character would be likely to 
affect its most delicate organ first, namely, that of 
sight. Hearing, tasting, smelling, or feeling, are 
by no means of such a high, strong character as the 
sense of sight; therefore, although we have all 
heard of spirits going off with a “melodious twang,” 
or a scent of sulphur, nobody believes in such a 
thing. The sense which is affected by the force— 
call it what you will—is the one which is un- 
doubtedly the most susceptible—that of sight. 

Observe, I by no means say that the actual eyes 
themselves see anything, that there is any image 
really upon the retina, but merely that the most 
excitable portion of the brain which attends to our 
bodily sensations is affected by the shock, and 
paints the image of the dying person on the brain, 
not on the visual eye. 

Thirdly, I can only speak generally, for many 
cases may be brought forward where the seer was 
really engaged at the moment in some occupation ; 
but, as a usual circumstance, the vision appeared 
when the seer was alone, seldom in company. 
Usually it happens that the seer was in his 
library— 


“Thinking upon naething, like mony mighty men,” 


when, at the moment, the brain was not occupying 
itself with any more engrossing thought, and was, 
therefore, open and ready to receive the slight 
shock, impulse, or impression made upon it by the 
other and dying brain in the bed moment of 
death. That the brain does sometimes receive the 
impression in question is, I think, from the con- 
census of so many honest and honourable men, 
fully established. 

It is no use to deny it in the face of not only 
such testimony as we have, but in the face of all 
tradition likewise; it is a question for physiological 
inquiry, and as such, not as a purely supernatural 
occurrence, it should be carefully and systematically 
examined. 

In connexion with this, such tales and stories 
(should they be true) as we have heard of doppel- 
gangers, &c., might also be inquired into; but I 
fancy, on examination, they will all prove to be 
merely tales. 

At any rate, without going into the disputed 
question of mind and soul, of the mind of a 
Newton or the soul of an Ashantee, the anima 








hp 

vagula blandula, or our own notions, the aboys 

curt statement of ideas seems worthy of some gop. 
sideration. 3. R. Hate 
la, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. : 





GEORGE CROMER, ARCHBISHOP OF 
ARMAGH, 1522-1540. 


The following additional particulars regarding 
Archbishop Crowmer, or Cromer, Primate of ajj 
Ireland during the reign of King Henry VIII, 
which supplement the accounts in Harris's War, 
and Cotton’s Fasti, may be interesting, as they 
are derived from authentic sources, chiefly given 
in Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica (No, L, 
edit. 1780). George was second son of Sir 
James Crowmer, Knt., of Tunstali, co. Kent, 
by his wife Catherine, daughter of Sir Willian 
Cauntelo, or Cantelowe, Knt., citizen and mercer 
of London (who died 1464, before her marriage). 
It is not mentioned at which university he was 
educated either in Wood’s Athene Oxonienses or 
in Cooper’s Athene Cantabrigienses, but he must 
have entered early into holy orders, as he was 
inducted to the rectory of Stanford-le-Hope, co. 
Kent, 19th July, 1511 (Newcourt, ii., 548); and 
he was also rector of Murston, near Sittingbourne, 
in the same county, and in the dioceses of Canter. 
bury and Rochester respectively (the latter living 
was formerly in the patronage of his family, Reg. 
Bouchier, f. 106 b., 1472). He resigned Murston 
in 1513 (Philipot’s Visitation of Kent, 1574,p.343), 
and was nominated to the vacant Archbishopric of 
Armagh by Henry VIII., Lord of Ireland, in the 
end of 1521, being consecrated, in April, 1522, at 
London (by John Kite, Archbishop of Thebes, 
i. p.%., and Commendatory Bishop of Carlisle in 
England? his predecessor, non-resident, in Armagh, 
a native of London, where he chiefly resided and 
died; and the see of the metropolis being then 
vacant, while the Archbishop of Canterbury might 
wish to avoid performing the ceremony on account 
of primatial jurisdiction being an obstacle,—all 
which afford reasonable grounds for this assertion, 
which it simply is). The temporalities of the see 
of Armagh were only restored to him by writ of 
20th of June, 1523, but with retrospective effect 
from 3rd August, 1521, the date of the resignation 
of Archbishop Kite, who had governed from 20th 
May, 1514, by proxies, for which he received a writ 
of protection in 1516 (Pat. 8 Hen. V1II.), notwith- 
standing the Statute of Absentees of Henry VI, 
or any other statutes. He held the high office of 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland from 5th July, 1532, 
until 16th August, 1534, a period of upwards of 
two years, and was a firm supporter of the Papal 
supremacy in Ireland against Henry VIIL., whe 
was proclaimed King of Ireland in the cathedral of 
S. Patrick at Dublin on 19th June, 1541. Not- 
withstanding his strenuous opposition to the Refor 
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mation principles, then being introduced into 
Jreland, and his withdrawal from the metropolis in 
1536, when the Act of Royal Supremacy received 
the sanction of the Irish Parliament, he was sus- 
ted at Rome of weakness, and even of compliance 
with the new measures. Accordingly, in the Papal 
Consistory held on the 13th July, 1539, Pope 
Paul III. pronounced against him sentence of sus- 
nsion from all exercise of primatial jurisdiction, 
and on the same day Robert Wauchope was ap- 
pointed Administrator-Apostolic of the see of 
‘Armagh (Acta Consistorialia in Archiv. Valliceil.); 
and from the fact of no subsequent sentence being 
pronounced against him, it may be concluded that 
¢rowmer voluntarily resigned his archiepiscopal 
dignity before the close of 1540, as we find Wau- 
chope elevated to the primacy about that period. 
(Epis. Cochlei. to Wauchop in November, 1540, in 
Archiv. Secret. Vatican, cf. Moran’s Catholic 
Archbishops of Dublin, vol. ii., pp. 31, 32.) Nothing 
more is mentioned about him, and he is supposed 
to have died on the 16th of March, 1543, in about 
the seventy-fifth year of his age, and twenty-first 
of the episcopate, but the date is placed earlier 
than that in the State Papers, iii., pp. 299, 429; 
even the places of his death and interment remain 
unrecorded by every writer on the subject, so com- 
pletely had he sunk into obscurity during the last 
three or four years of his career. The origin of the 
family of Crowmer is to be found in Hertfordshire, 
at Yardley, in which county is a manor called 
Cromer, which in all probability borrowed its name 
from its possessors (or rather its possessors from 
it ?), before the time of King Henry III. (Man. de 
Cromer, co. Hertf., Monasticon, i. 931, Camden’s 
Remains, 1614, p. 113, Chauncey, p. 54); but there 
is also a market town and parish of Cromer in 
Norfolk. The first of the name on record is John 
Crowmer, of Aldenham, in Hertfordshire (Fuller’s 
Worthies in Hertfordshire, p. 31), and his son, Sir 
William, draper of London, was twice Lord Mayor, 
in 1413 and 1423, purchased the manor of Tun- 
stall, and died in 1433, being interred in the 
church of S. Martin Ordgar, in a chapel of his own 
foundation. His successor, William, was High 
Sheriff of Kent, and married Elizabeth, only 
daughter of James, “ Lord Say and Seales,” and was 
murdered, along with his father-in-law, on the 3rd 
July, 1450; and his son and heir, James, was father 
of Archbishop Crowmer, whose eldest brother, 
Sir William, of Tunstall, born after 1464, was High 
Sheriff of Kent 1504 and 1509, and died 10th 
July, 1539, aged circa seventy-three. The family 
became extinct in the male line in 1613, their 
arms being “ Arg. a chevron engrailed between 
three Cornish choughs ppr.” (cf. History and An- 
tuguities of Tunstall in Kent, MS. by E. R. Mores, 
FS.A., ob. 1778) 
Richmond. 


. . * . 





FOLK-LORE. 


Tae Cocxroacn 1n Mepicine.—A Demerara 
lady told me that a cure for earache was a cock- 
roach boiled in oil, and then stuffed into the ear. 
I have not yet tried it. W. H. P. 


Weatuer-Ruyme.—The following is a common 
saying in Buckinghamshire :— 
“Tf ducks do slide at Hollandtide, 

At Christmas they will swim ; 

If ducks do swim at Hollandtide, 

At Christmas they will slide.” 
—Hollandtide being Halloween, the evening before 
All Hallows or All Saints’ Day. 

Jostan MILLER. 
142, Brecknock Road, N. 


Porutar Sayine.—In Cardiganshire, when 
they wish to say a person is “a bit wanting,” or 
“not all there,” they say “there is a part of him 
in Pembrokeshire,” which is one of the adjoining 
counties. zs G U, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE Customs.—Within the recol- 
lection of the present vicar of the parishof Churcham, 
Gloucestershire, after public baptism, the then 
parish monthly nurse invariably washed out the 
mouth of the recently regenerated infant with the 
remaining sanctified water. She assured the vicar 
it was a safeguard against toothache. 

In the same parish it has always been the prac- 
tice, when possible, to ring a muffled peal on Inno- 
cents’ Day. L. H. H 


Mumminc.—It may be of sufficient interest to 
record in “N. & Q.” a custom of long standing at 
Bradford, Yorkshire; it is the practice of men and 
women, dressed in strange costumes, with blackened 
faces, and besoms in hand, entering houses on New 
Year’s Eve, to “sweep out the old year.” This 
has become such an intolerable nuisance, that the 
chief constable issued orders to the police to take 
in charge any person found in the streets mumming. 
Several persons were taken to the Town Hall, and, 
after their names being given, were set at liberty ; 
one man, who used violence, was locked up and 
brought before the magistrates, presenting rather a 
singular appearance with his strange dress and 
coloured face; the man, with a caution, was dis- 
charged. Witiiam ANDREWS, 

26, Wilberforce Street, Hull. 


Superstition or Wetsn Cotiiers.—The fol- 
lowing is from the Oswestry Advertiser, published 
during the present month:— 


«A strange tale comes to us from Cefn. A woman is 
employed as messenger at oneof the collieries, and as she 
commences her duty early each morning, she meets great 
numbers of colliers going to their work. Some of them, 
we are = assured, consider it a bad omen to meet a 
woman first thing in the morning, and, not having suc- 
ceeded in deterring her from her work by other means, 





{ they waited upon the manager and declared that they 
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should remain at home unless the woman was dismissed. 
The upshot our informant mentions not, but we may 
reasonably hope that the poor woman was not sacrificed 
to the superstition of the men.” 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 


Weatuer Proenostics : “STaR DOGGING THE 
Moon.”—There is a very prevalent belief amongst 
sailors and seafaring men that when a large star or 
planet is seen near the moon, or, as they express it, 
“a big star is dogging the moon,” that this is a 
certain prognostication of wild weather. I have 
met old sailors having the strongest faith in this 

rediction, and who have told me they have veri- 
ed it by a long course of observation. 
Joun CorDEAUX. 
















































Great Cotes, Ulceby. 


New Moow Superstitions (5 §. i. 96.)—By 
an old adage, it is necessary that a new moon on a 
Saturday should be identical with its being a full 
moon on the Sunday, to bring bad weather:— 

“ A Saturday’s moon with Sunday full, 
Was never good, and never will.” 
S. N. 

Ryde. 


Hurisassey.—M‘Skimin (History of Carrick- 
Jerqus, 1823), writing of local weather signs, says: 

“If a star is seen near the moon, which they [the 
fishermen] call Hurlbassey, tempestuous weather is looked 
for by them.” 

What star is this? W. H. Parrsrson. 


LETTER OF SMOLLETT. 


The original of the following letter is in the 
possession of Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, of this city, 
who has one of the largest and most valuable col- 
lections of autographs in the United States. This 
letter was written in reply to one from Mr. Richard 
Smith, Recorder of the City of Burlington, New 
Jersey, who had addressed a letter to Smollett 
upon the subject of his writings :— 

“Sir, 

“T am favoured ed pay of the 26th of February, 
and cannot but be pleased to find myself as a writer, so 
high in your Esteem. The Curiosity you express with 
regard to the particulars of my Life and the variety of 
situations in which I may have been, cannot be gratified 
within the compass of a Letter: Besides, there are some 
particulars of my Life which it would ill become me to 
relate. The only similitude between the circumstances 
of my own Fortuneand those I have attributed to Roderick 
Random, consists in my being of a reputable Family in 
Scotland, in my being bred a Surgeon and having served 
as a Surgeon’s mate on board a man of war during the 
Expedition to Carthagene. The low situations in which 
I have exhibited Roderick, I never experienced in my 
own Person. I married very young, a native of Jamaica, 
a young Lady well known and universally respected under 
the name of Miss Nancy Lassells, and by her I enjoy a 
comfortable tho’ moderate estate in that Island. I prac- 
tised Surgery in London after having improved myself 
gmat = | in France and other foreign countries till 

year 1749, when I took my Degree of Doctor in 








Medicine, and have lived ever since in Chelsea, (I 
with credit and reputation. No man knows better thas 
Mr. Rivington, what time I employed in writing the four 
first volumes of the History of England; and indeed the 
short Period in which that work was finished, ap 
almost incredible to myself, when I recollect that | 
turned over and consulted above three hundred Volumes 
in the course of my Labour. Mr. Rivington likewise 
knows that I spent the best part of a year in revising, cq. 
recting, and improving the Quarto Edition which is now 
going to Press, and will be continued in the same style 
to the late Peace. Whatever reputation I may have Kot 
by this work has been dearly bought by the Loss of Health, 
which I am of opinion I shall never retrieve. I am noy 
going to the South of France in order to try the effects 
of that climate ; and very probably I shall never returp, 
I am much obliged to you for the Hope you express that 
I have obtained some provision from his majesty ; but 
the Truth is, I have neither Pension nor Place, nor am 
I of that Disposition which can stoop to Sollicit either 
I have always piqued myself upon my Independancy, and 
I trust in God I shall preserve it to my dying day. By. 
clusive of some small detached Performances that have 
been published occasionally in papers and magazines, the 
following is a genuine list of my Productions: Roderick 
Random, the Regicide, a Tragedy, a Translation of Gi) 
Blas, a Translation of Don Quixote, an Esszy upon the 
external use of Water, Peregrine Pickle, Ferdinand Count 
Fathom, Great Part of the Critical Review, a very small 
part of a compendium of voyages, the Complete History 
of England and Continuation, a small part of the modern 
Universal History, some pieces in the British Magazine, 
comprehending the whole of Sir Launcelot Greaves, a 
small part of the Translation of Voltaire’s works, in. 
cluding all the notes historical and critical to be found 
in that Translation. I am much mortified to find itis 
believed in America that I have lent my name to Book- 
sellers : that is a species of Prostitution of which I am 
altogether incapable. I had engaged with Mr. Rivington, 
and made some Progress in a work exhibiting the present 
state of the world: which work I shall finish if I recover 
my health. If you should see Mr. Rivington, please give 
my kindest comp’ts to him; tell him I wish him al 
manner of Happiness, tho’ I have little to expect for my 
own share, having lost my only child a fine girl of Fif- 
teen, whose death has overwhelmed myself and my wife 
with unutterable sorrow. 

“TI have now complied with your request, and beg in 
my turn you will commend me to all my Friends in 
America, I have endeavored more than once to do the 
Colonies some Service ; and I am 

“Sir, 
“ Your very humble Serv' 
¢ T* SMOLLETT. 
* London, May 8, 1763.” 


The Mr. Rivington mentioned in the above letter, 
after being a bookseller in London, came to 
America, carried on the same business in Phila- 
delphia, and then removed to New York, where he 
published newspapers in the interest of the Royalist 

rty. In 1775 his office was destroyed by the 
Whigs, and his types carried off to be made into 
bullets. He died in New York in the year 1802. 

Witiiam Dvaxe. 

Philadelphia. 
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the various volumes of “N. & -— -. can point 
gat another, which, very curiously, also affords an 
example of parallelism of publication. On February 
Ist I received from Messrs. Tinsley Brothers one 
of the first copies of a three-volume novel, Grantley 
Grange, by Shelsley Beauchamp, and on the same 
day I also received my usual parcel of magazines, 
including the Cornhill. I turned to the latter, 
and, at p. 144 of “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” in the scene with the rustics at Warren’s 
Malt-house, I came upon the recital of the 
anecdote concerning Joseph Poorgrass of Wea- 
therbury, how, on losing himself in a wood at 
aight, he shouts “ Man-a-lost !” and an owl cries 
“Whoo-whoo-whoo !” which Joseph imagines to 
be some man answering him. And so the anecdote 
goes on to its conclusion. I then turned to the 
third volume of Grantley Grange, p. 67, and I there 
read the very same anecdote, ascribed to one Tommy 
Trotter. So here were two authors simultaneously 
ublishing two versions of the same anecdote. 
his is somewhat singular ; and I wonder in what 
way the Cornhill writer became acquainted with 
theanecdote. If“Shelsley Beauchamp” permitted 
me to disclose his pseudonym (for the benefit of 
your correspondent, Mr. OtpHar Hamsr), I would 
do so; but, in the absence of that permission, I 
would here say that I am not only acquainted with 
“Shelsley Beauchamp”—both as a man and as a 
lovely Worcestershire parish—but I am also very 
familiar with the scenery that he has so faithfully 
described in Grantley Grange—that Valley of the 
Teme, wherein is Stanford Court, from which plea- 
sant abode the late Sir Thomas E. Winnington 
sent so many learned communications to the pages 
of “N. & Q.,” and which, with the surrounding 
scenery, is well described by Cobbett in his Rural 
Rides. 

I also happen to know that the incident de- 
scribed in Grantley Grange really occurred in the 
locality named, some'twenty years ago. I remember 
the hero of the anecdote, and the situation of his 
farm; but, as his son still lives there, I will refrain 
from mentioning names. Although the name was 
not “Thomas Trotter,” it was a name that would 
thyme with Trotter. More than this, the incident 
is still well remembered in that Teme-Valley dis- 
trict, where “Tommy Trotter” (as I will call it) 
184 synonym for an owl. Thus, a labourer return- 
ing home from work, and hearing an owl “ hooting,” 
will say to his companion, “There’s Tommy” 
Trotter “on again!” or “ A Tommy” Trotter “’s got 
4nest in that tree.” It would seem that this local 
incident must have travelled, and been repeated in 
various places, and there adopted. Its simultaneous 
publication by the authors of Grantley Grange and 
“ Far from the Madding Crowd” iscurious; though 

can vouch for the fact that the former author 
was describing a local incident with which he was 
familiar, CuTuBert Bepe. 





Notes MADE In CornwaLu.—Cornish Christian 
names. Epitaphs in the churchyard of St. Kea, 
near Truro :— 

1. “In memory of Mezelley, daughter of Plato and 
Betsy Bucklan,” &c. 

2. “To the memory of Tamsen, wife of,” &c. 

Tamsen is, of course, meant for Thomasine, not 
an uncommon name in the county. Mezelley is 
not so obvious; can it be intended for Marcella? 
But Plato and Betsy! Was there ever before such 
a conjunction of the sublime and its opposite? 

The following rhymed proverb, current in some 
parts of Cornwall, indicates a reversal of ordinary 
rules, which I hope, for the credit of the county, 
is not prevalent :-— 

* Christen he, 
Uprise she, 
Marry we.” 
Uprising is the ceremony of charching: 


J. H. C. 


“THe REVENUE OF THE GosPEL 1s TYTHES.” 

In this old tract, by Forlke Robartes, printed by 
Cautrel Legge at Cambridge in 1613, is the follow- 
ing address :— 

“To the Reader 

“ Who faulteth not, liveth not ; who mendeth faults is 
commended. The Printer hath faulted a little: it may 
be the author ouersighted more. Thy paine (Reader) is 
the least ; then erre not thou most by misconstruing or 
sharpe censuring ; least thou be more vncharitable, then 
either of them hath been heedlesse : God amend and guide 
vs all.” 

Ratpn N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Wyomine.—Campbell commences his poem of 
“ Gertrude of Wyoming ” with this line:— 

* On Susquehannah’s bank fair Wyoming,” 
which shows that he accented the word Wyoming 
on the first or last syllable. The correct pronun- 
ciation is Wy-o-ming. All American Indian names 
of three syllables have the accent on the middle 
syllable, according to Mr. Schooleraft, as Cayuga 
Oneida, &e. UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


y 


A Frencu Cuarape.—Horace Walpole sent to 
the Countess of Ossory the following charade, 
which, he said, General Conway had found “ un- 
crackable ” :— 

“ Ma premiere partie fait aller ; ma seconde fait reculer; 
mon tout fait rire et pleurer.” 

Lady Orrery may have solved it, but I, like 
General Conway, cannot. N. H. R. 


SPEECH OF THE Protrecror Otrver.—It may 
be worth noting here that the speech of Cromwell, 
of which Mr. J. Ormsby-Gore possesses a copy (see 
p. 87 of the Second Report of the Historical Manw- 
scripts Commission, 1871), is printed as “ Speech 
XIII.” in Thomas Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell. Carlyle dates it, and, I think, 
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correctly, the 21st April, 1657 ; but in the above- 

mentioned Report, this speech is dated the thirtieth 

of April, 1657. Henry W. HENFREY. 
14, Park Street, Westminster. 


SEALS ATTACHED TO Deeps, &c.—A great many 
useful clues might be preserved for the genealogist 
were armorial seals described when deeds and wills 
are being recorded. 8. 


Cuatswortu.—The following notice of Chats- 
worth from a Journal of a Three Weeks’ Tour in 
1797, thro’ Derbyshire and the Lakes, by a Gentle- 
man of the University of Oxford, is worth record- 
ing :— 

* We were told Chatsworth, the Duke of Devonshire’s, 
was worth Seeing. Ascend a steep hill and saw it a mile 
off. Saw Pomona 4 of it. Saw these vile lawns and belts 
and summer seats. Heard enough of it too. Asked a 
man what curiosities it contained. ‘ Nothing but what 
you see, said he, except it be a few waterworks’; and so 
turned back.” 

H. H. 


Lavender Hill. 


“ Wuyr.”—This expletive is very common at the 
beginning of a sentence, like “well.” But in Ire- 
land the Cork people are laughed at for saying it 
at the end, e. g., “I did, why.” a oe 


“Cur your Stick”—Slang for depart.— When 
a Norse viking was dying of old age or disease, 
that he might not die a “straw death,” but gain 
an entrance to Valhalla by dying bloody, he killed 
himself with his sword. This bloody despatch was 
called “cutting runes for Odin.” Epinsureu. 


Tue First Napotroy.—Amongst the many 
attacks made by the Bourbon party on the first 
Napoleon, his name was not spared. In the 
Journal des Débats, 8 Avril, 1814, we are gravely 
informed that his baptismal name was Nicholas, 
and that he only assumed the name of Napoleon 
as @ rare and uncommon one. 

Fanatic commentators on the Book of Revela- 
tion, in the early part of the present century, 
eagerly connected the name Napoleon with the 
Greek Apollyon and the mystic number 666, and 
sought to realize, in his imperial satraps and 
ennobled marshals, the heads and crowned horns 
of the beast of the bottomless pit. H. H. 

Lavender Hill. 


Noumismatic.—Most coins are circular; but I 
have one, octagonal in shape, bearing a very fine 

rtrait of Louis XVI., with the words “ Ludov. 

VI. Rex Christianiss” ; around it, and on the 
reverse, the words “Trésor Royal,” surrounded by 
two branches united by a true lover's knot, or band 
resembling it. The coin, if it be one, is not milled, 
and is of silver, but bears no date. N. H 


Boox Piates.—Permit me to contribute the 
following gleaning of arms, crests, and mottoes 








taken from a few book-plates in my possession, Jp 
looking over and comparing them with Burke's 
General Armory, I cannot find any mention of 
them. Some of your readers may feel interested 
in the collection:— 


1. William Gorman, Az. a lion passant between three 
swords pointed upwards, two and one ppr. Crest, 4 
mailed arm embowed, holding a sword. Motto, Vi ¢ 
virtute. 

2. James Mackay, of Belfast. Same arms as Baron 
a Crest, A hand holding a pen ppr. Motto, Delec. 
tando pariterque monendo. 

3. Robert Henry Birch. Crests: first, a griffin’s head 
couped holding a sprig (very likely birch) and charged 
on the neck with a lozenge, gules; second crest, a dexter 
hand, with the third and fourth fingers closed. Motto, 
Fortitudo a Deo. 

4. Robert Samuel Roberts, Ratharney House, co, Long. 
ford. Arms and crest same as Cornwall and Twickenham 
family. Motto, Virtute et valore. 

5. Robert Essex Burge. Arms and crest same as the 
Burges of Crendon, co. Lincoln. Motto, Qui patitur 
vincit. 

6. Peter Thos. Legh. Armorial bearings of Legh of 
Lyme, Chester. Motto, Diev est ma foi. 

7. Francis Joseph Molony. Armorial bearings same 
as the Molonys of Kiltanon, co. Clare. Motto, Vi et 
virtute. 

8. Dillon Mac-namara. 
that of Macnamara of Ayle, co. Clare. 
et valore. 

9. George Dallas Mills. Arms and crest same as Mills 
of Knightington, co. Bucks. Motto, Mens conscia recti. 

10. William J. De Pledge. Arms, Erm ona chev. gu., 
three lozenges of the first. Crest, A demi-lion rampant, 
or. Motto, Know thyself. 

1l. William Jzod. Arms and crest same as Izod, co. 
Kilkenny. Motto, Ne cede malis. 

12. John Bayly. Arms and motto of Bailys of In- 
shoughy, Ireland. Crest, A mailed arm embowed holding 
a scimitar. 

13. Cowen Green. Per pale vert and az., three bucks 
trippant, or. Crest, A stag chained by a wreath of flowers, 
and having a shield depending from the neck, bearing 
arg. a saltier, qu. a chief of the last. Motto, Fuere. 

14. John Sweny. Arms same as MacSwynie, Ireland. 
Crest, A demi-griffin holding alizard. Motto, Buo tulligh. 
buo. (The shield is vert, Burke gives it arg.) 

Wm. Jackson Picort. 


Armorial bearings same as 
Motto, Virtute 


Dundrum, co. Down. 





Queries. 
[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Arms or Stamrorp, co. Lincoin : LEOPARDS, 
QUERY AS TO THEIR BEING Signs oF BAsTARDY.— 
In a quaint little History of Stamford, printed 
first in 1646, and reprinted in 1717, is the follow- 
ing account of “The Honourable ensigns of Stam- 
ford ” :— 

“The story of this Scutcheon. 

The Norman Bastard, Bastard Beasts did bear, 

Two Leopards, did on his Surcoat wear : 

Which to the World did plainly signifie 
His Mungril Birth, his spurious Progeny. 
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But when this Bastard Blood was quite outworn, 
And England's King were Speech and Birth her own; 
Our Second Henry by a eo Claim. — 
Matching with Eleanor, Heir of Aquitain ; 
A Golden Lyon Passant, Guly Field, 
The Aguitanian Dutchy bore on Shield. 
The Blood being clear’d, the Scutcheon perfect stood, 
And thence three Lyons in a Field of Blood: 
Two for the English, one for Aquitain, 
Field-Mettle, Posture, all alike remain. 
Fourth Edward both by Name and Blood as great, 
Alineal Lyon true Plantagenet : 
Investing Stamford with a Charter kind, 
His own paternal Arms to it assign’d : 

Impaling it to Warrens Chekie Coat, 

Who formerly the Town of Stamford ought.”* 
Ishould like to know if the above is the offspring 
of Mr. Richard Butcher, who wrote the History of 
Stamford in 1646, or whether he copied it from 
sme older authority; also, whether leopards 
borne on a shield were a distinctive mark of bas- 
tardy, and, if so, whether they are so still. 

. D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


Tue Coriseum : Brron’s “CuitpeE Haron.” 
—By whom are the following verses? They were 
written before 1663 :— 

“Sassi che hor qua tra le rovine & l’herbe 
Date ricovro 4 un disperato errante, 
O quante volte entro le carte, e quante 
Vi lessi & vi ammirai moli superbe ! 
Hor & terra giacete che 4 le stelle 
Erger pria solevate il capo altero, 
Onde dubbio e confuso entro il pensiero 
Creder non posso ancor che siate quelle. 
E pur quelle voi siete ; ahi lasso e come 
Siete dal’ prim’ honor tutte cadute, 
Che famose gia un tempo hor sconosciute, 
Non serbate di voi altro che 'l nome?” &c. 
If these lines suggested anything to Byron, the 
following rough translation will show how, like a 
te alchemist, he converted what he handled into 
gold :-— 

“Stones which now amid ruins and grass give a resting- 
place to a hopeless wanderer, how often have I with 
wonder studied on paper your grand masses! Now you, 
who raised on high towards the stars your proud summit, 
lieon the earth. Therefore, meditating in doubt and con- 
fusion of mind, I cannot believe you are the same. Yet 
you are the same. Alas! alas! How have you fallen 
from your former place of honour! Of old famous for a 
time, but now unnoticed; nothing remains to you but a 


Lame. 
R. N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


“Tae Martrrpom or May,” sy Wixwoop 
Reape, 1872.— 

P. 244. “Until a Pagan historian could observe to 
the polished and intellectual coterie, for whom alone he 
wrote, that now the hatred of the Christians against one 
another surpassed the fury of savage beasts against man.” 

P. 252. “A king of Arabia Felix, in the fourth cen- 
tury, received an embassy from the Byzantine Empire, 
with a request that Christians might be allowed to settle 


——$$._.._. 





* Sic. Query we bought. 


in his kingdom, and also that he would make Christianity 
the religion of the state. He assented to the first pro- 
position; with reference to the second, he replied, ‘I 
reign over men’s bodies, not over their opinions. I exact 
from my subjects obedience to the government; as to 
their religious doctrine, the judge of that is the great 
Creator.’ ” 

lst. Who was the Pagan historian, and where 
can the passage referred to be found ? 

2nd. Who was the Arabian king, and where 
can his reply be found ? Joun Jaco. 


Apam’s First Wirr.—According to Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti and Mr.'Swinburne, both of whom have 
written poems about her, Adam’s first wife was 
named Lilith. Is she mentioned in Jewish legends, 
or is she merely a creature of the poetic fancy ? 
(See Forman’s Living Poets, p. 202.) H. B. 


Tue Porputation Two Hunprep Years Aco. 
—In what books is contained the census of the 
large towns of England two or three centuries 
back? If any of your contributors can tell me 
the six largest towns two hundred years ago, I 
shall be obliged. A. 


Tue Crckoo anp NicutTincALe.—There is a 
popular prognostication as to the season which is to 
follow from the fact of the cuckoo or nightingale 
being first heard. What is the saying, and where 
does it prevail ? i 4 


“ Le Capinet Jésurtique.”—Who is the author 
of this curious little work? The full title is— 

“Le Cabinet Jésuitique, contenant plusieurs piéces 
curieuses des R. Péres Jésuites; avec un Recueil des 
Mystéres de l’Eglise Romaine; dont les titres se voyent 
i la page suivante. A Cologne chez Jean le Blanc, 1674.” 
Pp. 188, A to H 5, besides title, on the reverse of 
which is the Table of Contents. D. M. 


“Vicar of WAKEFIELD.”—Some of the accom- 
plishments of the young ladies of the last century 
have fallen so much into disuse as to be well-nigh 
unintelligible to the present generation. I should 
be glad to receive any illustrations or explanations 
of the following passage, especially of the phrases 
italicized :— 

“They understand their needle, broadstitch, cross and 
change, and all manner of plainwork; they can pink, 
point, and frill; ... . they can do up small clothes and 
work upon catgut; my eldest can cut paper, and my 
youngest has a very pretty manner of telling fortunes 
upon the cards.” — Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xi. 

Also, to what ancient philosopher is usually 
ascribed the saying that “a strong man struggling 
with adversity is a sight for the gods?” 

Lastly, from what poet does Goldsmith quote 
the lines, 

“ And shook their chains 
In transport and rude harmony”? 


Q. Q. 


Sr. CarHerine or S1enna.—Will any of your 








many learned correspondents inform me where I 
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can find the best and fullest account of St. Cathe- 
rine of Sienna, whether in English or any other 
language ? A ForxEIGNER. 

[Our correspondent is not satisfied with the reference 
we gave on this subject (p. 320) to Alban Butler's Lives 
of the Saints, but writes : “ My object in asking you the 
question was to try and elicit the fact whether any 
monograph had been written on one of the most attractive 
characters amongst female saints. It is one of the glories 
of England that you have so many specialists—Mr. 
Morrison (St. Bernard), Dean Church (St. Anselm), Mrs. 
Oliphant (St. Francis of Assisi), kc. I trust, therefore, 
under the circumstances, you will allow me to repeat the 
question.”’] 

“Tae Privates Memorrs and Confessions of a Justified 
Sinner: written by himself: with a detail of curious 
Traditionary Facts, and other evidence, by the Editor.” 
In 1804 was published by Messrs. Longman, 
London, this rather singular work. Is it known 
who was the author or editor? 30 ie a 

Edinburgh. 


STANLEY (or BrrmincHam).—Where can this 
writer’s congregational tunes be obtained ? 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Streets or Nortuampton, 1431.— 

“‘Seint Thomas Brigge, Bereward-strete, Seint Gile- 
strete, Swynwel-strete, Kyngeswelastrete, Seint Mary- 
strete, Seynt Martynstrete, et le chemin appellé le mar- 
ketplace.” (Rot. Pat. 9 H. VI., Part 1.) 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Popular VERSES BEARING SERIOUS ALLUSIONS. 
—Can any of your readers inform me what is the 
origin of the nursery rhyme— 

“T’'ll sing a song of sixpence, a bag full of rye”? 
I have always heard that, like Little Jack Horner 
(which alludes to the misappropriation of a large 
sum of money entrusted by the last Abbot of 
Glastonbury to one John Horner), it dates from 
the time of the Reformation; but I should be 
glad to learn to what abbey or story it has re- 
ference. C. W. 


STERNE, AS A Port.—The following lines are at- 
tributed to the witty author of Tristram Shandy:— 
“The lark hath got a shrill fantastic pipe, 

With no more music than a snipe ; 
Whereas the’ cuckoo’s note 
Is measured and composed by rote ; 
His method is distinct and clear 
And dwells 
Like bells 
Upon the ear, 
Which is the sweetest music one can hear.” 
Is there authority for fathering these lines on 
Sterne ; if so, where are they to be found in his 
collected works? It is well known that Sterne 
was passionately fond of music, and was himself 
no mean performer on the violin, but I am not 
aware that he ever practised the sister art of 
poetry. W. A. C. 
Glasgow. 








Hitt Famtiy.—I wish to obtain a pedigree, o 
other genealogical information, concerning the 
Hill family, who are traditionally said to have 
obtained from John of Gaunt a grant of the manor 
of Barton cum Ogbeer, in Cornwall. John Hil) , 
member of this family, lived at Freemantle, ney 
Southampton, until his death on February 1, 18}4. 
he married a daughter of Henry Halcomb, an 
had a son Henry, who married a Miss Mitchel, 
and shortly after his father’s death sold Freemantl, 
to a Mr. Alexander, and lived first at Wyatons, o 
Wiaton, near Maidstone, and afterwards at & 


Hill, near East Grinstead. 


The Hills are cop. 


nected with the Lowndes, Geary, Halcomb, and 


other families. 


Temple Street, Oxford. 


Can any reader of “N, & Q’ 
kindly give me any information ? 
Wm. Frercner, 


PortTRAIT oF THE Farr GERALDINE.—In what 
work appeared the portrait of the subject of Surrey’s 
sonnet, engraved by Scriven (after the original 
picture preserved at Woburn), and published by 


Longmans, &c., in 1809 ? 


JAMES GRAVES, 


Pitcrow.—Whence this term for the paragraph 


mark “J ? 


It is thus used in Tusser’s Husbandry, 


W. D. Bz 


Tae Barp or Lucca.—Who was he who six 
centuries ago wrote on the parable of Fortune’ 


whirling wheel— 
“Qual uomo é in su la rota, 
Per ventura, non si rallegri,” &c. 
H. E, Witxr. 
Anerley. 


Ranet.—Why does “ Rahel” appear in the 15th 
verse of the 3lst chapter of Jeremiah instead of 


Rachel ? 


It looks like a misprint, but is repeated 


in every copy of the English version only. It is 
not warranted by the Hebrew or Greek. 


Egham Vicarage. 


FrepericK Mayr. 


F. Rotieston.—I ask for any particulars of the 


late 


Rolleston, of Keswick, who wrote 


Mazzaroth ; or, the Constellations. He endeavours 
to show the connexion of the Zodiac with primitive 
prophecy, but died before the fourth part was 
through the press, and the posthumous portion has 
been edited by another hand, “C. D.” There isa 
fifth part on Egyptian Astronomy, and another o 
Indian Astronomy appears to have been in col 


templation during his last illness. 


The parts were 


published by Rivingtons at intervals between 


1862-65. 


W. A. Carrs. 


W. Taytor.—Who was W. Taylor, the author of 
several epigrams in Dodsley’s Collection of Poems, 
1782, v. 308, and where can any es A ws 


be found ? 
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«Bosn.”—I have heard that this word is derived 
from the Arabic, and traces its origin back to the 
Crusades. Is this correct ? Wiccamicus. 

(Bosh is said to signify “empty” in Turkish. In 
porrow’s Word Book: of the Romany it is described as a 
Gipsy word, derived from the Persian, and meaning 
“fddle,” “play,” and “joke.” Probably we get the true 
derivation nearer home. Bosch is the name in Holland 
and Flanders for butter adulterated with salt and water, 
and, therefore, of little worth. It, perhaps, has some 
afinity with the German Bosheit = evil, malitia, nequitia, 
perversitas, Xc.” 

“TopoGRAPHIA HIBERNICA” oF GrraLpvus Cam- 
prensis.—Is there an English translation of this 
work, and if so, where can it be obtained ? 

A NATURALIST. 





Replies. 


@N THE ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER 
OF PARLIAMENT. 
(4" §. xii. 321, 349, 371, 389, 416, 459; 55S. i. 
130, 149, 169, 189, 209, 229, 349, 369.) 
(Coneluded from p. 371.) 

In the case of Henry III., I do not think that 
my opponent can fairly bring against me the fact 
that no formal notice of his election is found. The 
troubled state of the country, and the impossibility 
of gathering the barons together, explain this very 
well; and what he is pleased to call the “ notion ” 
ofthat eminent antiquary, Sir Harris Nicolas, as to 
the date of the reign being reckoned from the coro- 
nation, is not to be disposed of so lightly. I have 
already discussed the point, and, as it is only inci- 
dental to the present inquiry, I will not revert to 
ithere. (Cf. Hallam, M. A., vol. ii. note 14.) 

I have always admitted that the case of Ed- 
ward I. is the first authenticated one where fealty 
is sworn to the king though absent, and though he 
was only crowned on his return two years later 
W. F. F., on p. 209, makes a slip of the pen in 
saying that he received the oaths four days after 
his father’s death : he had already mentioned the 
right interval, two years, on p. 389 of the last 
volume). We are then confronted with a very 
striking passage as to the succession of Edward II., 
from a contemporary annalist ; but, as his name is 
not given, he was probably of no great authority. 
I do not, of course, know from what edition of Wal- 
singham W.F.F.is quoting. The Rolls edition gives 
avery different reading ; instead of “jure here- 
ditario et etiam assensu procerum,” it has “ non tam 
jure hereditario quam unanimi consensu procerum 
@ magnatum,”—words which mean quite another 
thing, and show that though descent had some 
influence, yet the assent of the peers and magnates 
was required to supplement it. It is a very re- 
markable expression indeed, and affords but one 
more proof that the idea of election by the members 
of the Great Council never quite died out, though 








often, in appearance, overshadowed by that of 
hereditary succession. 

W. F. F. then attacks Mr. Freeman’s interpre- 
tation of the statute 25 Edw. III., c. 2. he 
text of that statute is as follows :—* La lei de la 
Corone Dengleterre est, et ad esté touz jours tiele, 
que les enfantz des Rois Dengleterre, quell part 
qils soient neez en Engleterre ou aillors, sont ables 
et deivent porter héritage aprés la mort lour 
auncestors.” Mr, Freeman remarks on this, “ The 
object of this statute is to make the king’s 
children, and others born of English parents 
beyond sea, capable of inheriting in England. As 
far as the succession to the crown is concerned, its 
effect is simply to put a child of the king born out 
of the realm on the level with his brother born in 
the realm.” This seems to be the natural inter- 
pretation, apart from all preconceived theory. 
W. F. F. aptly remarks that it was passed to 
meet the case of Richard, son of the Black Prince, 
born at Bordeaux ; but I cannot follow him at all 
when he goes on to say that Mr. Freeman 
“actually asserts that a statute which in terms 
provides for the succession, did not apply to the 
succession to the throne, because it also applied to 
the succession to the titles and estates of the 
barons.” I think that all candid persons will 
admit that the statute is simply one of naturaliza- 
tion ; it provides that persons born beyond the 
sea may “ porter héritage” (i.¢., are capable of 
taking), without specifying either the crown or 
baronial estates. 1am unable to find any passage 
in Mr. Freeman’s works in which he makes use 
of the argument attributed te him by W. F. F. 
I understand Mr. Freeman to mean that the effect 
of this Act was to allow any of the king’s children, 
no matter where he or she might be born, to take 
either the crown or baronial estates. 

W. F. F. makes two inconsistent statements 
about Henry V. On p. 210, we learn that we 
could not have a “ more distinct assertion of here- 
ditary right” than we find in his case ; whereas 
we are told, on p. 4, “he reigned, as did his father, 
by force of arms, aided by the popularity gained 
by military prowess and success.” Which of these 
two conflicting assertions are we to adopt? 

My opponent then goes on to wonder why Mr. 
Freeman does not couple the case of Henry VI. 
with those of Edward II. and Richard IL, as in- 
stances of deposition ; and gives sundry reasons 
for this omission. If he will take the trouble to 
look at the Norman Conquest, i. 595, he will find 
Mr. Freeman’s reasons for this omission, viz., that 
after York’s claim of the crown a compromise, was 
made by which Henry VI. was to reign for life, 
and York was to succeed him; but that he was 
held to have broken this agreement, and the 
Yorkists considered their leader as de jure king. 
Thus there was no deposition properly so called. 

W. F. F., in answer to my arguments on the 
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particular cases of Edward II. and Richard IL, 
refers back to his own, which I was endeavouring 
to meet, and then calls the chroniclers I cited un- 
trustworthy. I am glad he is so well pleased with 
his own arguments ; but is there not a slight in- 
consistency in quoting Walsingham as an authority 
for Edward I. and Edward II., and yet rejecting 
his testimony as to Richard II.’s deposition, when 
it is most probably contemporary? He mistakes 
the meaning of the single phrase which he does 
quote respecting Richard IT. The chronicler says 
that, after agreeing to his deposition, the king 
added that he would like the Duke of Lancaster 
to take his place : “sed quia hoc in potestate sud 
non erat” (v.e. as he could not name a successor), 
he deputes two of his officers to announce merely 
his abdication to “all the estates of the realm.” 

I shall not attempt to meet W. F. F.’s attack on 
Mr. Hallam’s account of the reign of Richard II. ; 
his name is too high, and his book has been too 
narrowly scrutinized, in vain, to need it. I may 
say that W. F. F. has by no means convinced me 
of the accuracy of his statements on this head, and 
that the recognition of William and Mary is 
indisputably a departure from strict hereditary 
succession, as I shall be able to show when I treat 
more in detail of the case. 

W. F. F. then charges me with misquoting and 
misinterpreting the passage from Cardinal Pole. If 
my learned opponent will turn back to p. 351 of 
the last volume he will find that I wrote “ populus 
regem procreat.” Mr. Purron then asked me 
where it was to be found, and by inadvertence I 
put “creat” for “procreat.” I am sorry for the 
mistake, which was entirely due to carelessness on 
my part. I cannot, however, admit the inter- 
pretation that is proposed. The evident meaning of 
the words is that the king is the child of his 
people, i.e. is elected by them (compare another 
expression in the same passage, “a king exists for 
the sake of his people”), not that the institution of 
monarchy was due to the “general consent of 
Bellarmine, Suarez, and Mariana too, 
did not say that the English monarchy existed 
by English law, but that the people were sove- 
reign, that they could entrust powers to some of 
their number, and that they could resume them 
again (vide Ranke’s Popes, Bohn’s edition, ii. 7-8). 
See the whole passage of Pole in Froude, iii. 34. 
Let me repeat, for the last time, that I do not 
quote the words of Stubbs, Freeman, or Hallam as 
original authorities, but simply as opinions, which 
demand respect and consideration owing to the 
well-known historical genius and profound learning 
of those writers. I have no desire to rest my case 


society.” 


on their authority, but quote them simply in 
answer to my opponent—counter authorities of 
West, Watkins, Blackstone, &c. Recent researches 
have altered commonly received views in many 
departments of learning. 


In the case of English 








a 
history they have shown the continuous develop. 
ment of primitive Teutonic institutions in England, 
modified (but not formed) by various foreign jin. 
fluences, ¢.g., Danish, Norman, Angevin, of which 
the two former are really Teutonic in a foreign garb, 

W. F. F. winds up with a quotation from g 
learned legal historian, whose sentiments I mos 
thoroughly endorse. Let every statement made 
by the best historians be carefully weighed and 
tested by external evidence ; let “ blind acquiesceng 
in arbitrary assertion, or implicit reliance on the 
authority of great names,” be cast away ; and let 
the one object be the pursuit of the truth, Ip 
supporting a certain view as to English monarchy, 
my object has been solely to get at the truth, ang 
to endeavour to consider the question on its merits, 
It is for others to judge how far I have succeeded 
in establishing my position. 

In a P.S. my opponent makes a fierce onslaught 
on Mr. Freeman, on the supposition, unsupported 
by any external evidence, that a certain article in 
the Saturday Review, reviewing Mr. Yeatman’s 
History of the Common Law, was written by him. 
This is surely a weak foundation on which to pile 
such a heap of accusations as follows. The tracing 
pack royal pedigrees to Woden is, as any one may 
see, a mere fiction to represent the king as the 
child of the gods, and means no more than dwyevis 
in Homer ; for, of course, the actual existence of 
Woden is a thing which not even W.F.F., I am sure, 
would dream of. Mr. Freeman’s “ crotchet” about 
the etymology of “cyning” is supported by such 
Teutonic scholars as Allen, Kemble, Stubbs, &. 
The succeeding remarks as to the obligations of 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Stubbs to Finlason’s edition 
of Reeves’s History of the Law, require much 
stronger proofs than are adduced, the charges being 
very serious. Every idea which occurs in thas 
book, and which may be found again in Freeman 
and Stubbs, was not necessarily borrowed by these 
writers from that source; and it is very bad 
taste in W. F. F., or any editor of Reeves, 
assume this, and make it the basis of such sweep- 
ing accusations. It is ludicrous in the extreme to 
learn, on W. F. F.’s authority, that Mr. Stubbs is 
“ sadly at fault” in constitutional history! W.F.P. 
says that Mr. Stubbs “ascribes to Mr. Finlason a 
idea of the origin of trial by jury quite the opposite 
of what Mr. Finlason has given.” Now Mr. Stubbs 
states in the note to p. 612 of his History, “Finlasoo 
maintains that trial by jury wasderived by the Anglo- 
Saxons, through the Britons, from Rome.” W.F.F. 
denies this, but a glance at Finlason’s Intr« yduction to 
Reeves will show that Mr. Stubbs was quite correct. 
On p. xxi we read, “Trial by jury, so often suppss 
to be essentially of English origin, was part of the 
Roman system,” and this is confirmed by a refer- 
ence to Phillimore’s Introduction to Roman Tau, 
. 17. On p. lviii we hear that it had died away, 
but was “revived by degrees by the Saxons’; 
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Ll —————_ 
glittle farther on it is said, that “an intelligent 
sdministration of justice was restored by infusing 
the Saxon spirit into Roman institutions.” If, 
then, it was of Roman origin, it could only get to 
the Saxons through the Britons, as the Romans 
had abandoned Britain at least 40 years before 
the great Teutonic immigration. This disposes of 
one charge: the others, no doubt, would be found 
to be as baseless, if minutely investigated, a task 
for which I have neither time nor inclination. 
W. A. B. C. 





ENGLISH SURNAMES, 
(5% S, i, 262, 330, 352. 

To Dr. Cuarnock I can have but little to reply. 
He fetches such a tremendous compass, and touches 
at so many philological ports before he lays his 
broadside alongside mine that (bearing in mind 
your limited space) I hesitate to follow him in his 
‘great circle sailing.” I will merely deferentially, 
then, hint to Dr. Cuarnock that I never attempted 
to associate Guy Fawkes or Vaux with the disestab- 
lished “ Royal Property” in Lambeth ; and that I 
never asserted that Guy was a descendant of a 
Norman family by the name of Vaux. I never 
heard of any Norman family by the name of Vaux. 
Iknow a French gentleman named “ Des Vaux” 
(de Vallibus) even now ; but he is of Touraine and 
not of Normandy ; and I may remark that one of 
the commonest and one of the drollest errors into 
which professed genealogists fall is to assume that 
every man with a French-sounding name must 
needs be descended from “a Norman family.” They 
forget that, after the Conquest, there came to 
England and settled among us Frenchmen from 
Guienne, from Poitou, from Aquitaine, and from 
many other provinces of France. Very likely the 
man with the Gallic-sounding name is not descended 
from any “family” at all; possibly he never 


had a legitimate grandfather; and he may have | 


picked up his name by one out of a hundred means 
of which the genealogists never dreamed. I have, 
for example, met with several persons of avowedly 
Jewish extraction who bore the designations of some 
of the most illustrious Venetian families. From 
those houses they never claimed lineal descent ; 
but they derived their appellations of Manin, or 
Grimani, or Foscari, from the fact that when their 
ancestors were (as frequently happened in Venice) 
converted to Christianity, a noble Manin, or 
Grimani, or Foscari, stood sponsor for them at the 
font, and endowed them, according to the custom, 
with his family name. Thus it has been held by 
some Italian antiquaries that Othello was a bap- 
tized Mahometan, but that he took the name of “ II 
Moro” “from a noble Venetian his sponsor.” As 
for Guy “ Fawkes” or “ Vaux,” his ancestors may 
have been Yorkshire yeomen of Saxon or of Danish 
extraction. My assumption was that one of Guy’s 








fore-elders may have been a feudatory of a Norman 
baron ; that he lived in a valley, and was con- 
sequently known on his lord’s French or Latin 
muster-roll as “ Des Vaux,” or “de Vallibus”; 
with Tom or Dick for a.Christian name, as the 
case might be. Nor again did I ever, as Dr. 
CuaRNockK has implied, imagine that people 
whose names terminate with “spear” or “ statf” 
necessarily derive their cognomens from spears or 
staves. When I gave Dr. Cowel’s “De Rubra 
Spatha,” as the Latin equivalent for “ Rouspee,” 
“ Rospear,” “ Rousby,” and the rest, I understood 
“Spatha” to be the Latin, not for a spear, but for 
a short broad fat sword—the Italian “ spada” and 
the French “ épée”; and I considered “ de Rubra 
Spatha” to be the equivalent for “De Rousse 
Epée ”—of the red, rosy, ruddy, or bloody sword. 
Coming now to Mr. Barpstey, I have to thank 
that gentleman for his temperate and courteous 
reply to my attack on that which is evidently a 
pet theory with him,—the derivation of “ Fawkes” 
or “ Vaux” from “ Fulk,” “Foulque,” or “ Foulques.” 
I will be as brief as ever I possibly can in my 
reply, and will confine myself to the “ Fawkes” or 
“Vaux” head of controversy ; because I feel that 
better correspondents than I are waiting for 
audience in the ante-chamber of “ N. & Q.”; and, 
indeed, to have scope and verge enough, the name- 
mongers would need a book as big as Bayle’s 
Dictionary, or an arena as huge as Westminster 
Hall for fighting out their differences. I may have 
been wrong in hastily assuming that a man called 
“Guido Foulques” would have two Christian 
names and no surname; but I maintain that I 
am not wrong in the sense in which Mr. BARDSLEY 
congratulates himself on my error. “ Foulque” 
became, but was not originally, a Christian name, 
strictly so termed. It was an epithet, a nick- 
name, and perhaps a rude pre-heraldic cognizance. 
Ménage (Origines de la Langue Frangaise, ed. 
Courbe, Paris, 1650, p- 324) derives “ Foulque a 
from “Fulica”; and “Fulica” is rendered by 
Cooper (Stephani Thesaurus, London, 1573) as “a 
sea bird much like to our Coote (Coot), much seen 
in fresh waters, especially in Italy.” Here, to 
begin with, is a hint for Mr. Barps.ey, who, un- 
less I misread him, does not include the coot in 
the list of birds enumerated by him (p. 440-1) as 
nicknames given to men; and who, unless I am 
blind, does not mention “Coote” as a surname 
(any more than he does “Stanley ”) in his “ Index 
of Instances.” Now, “Coote” is a very old Eng- 
lish name, rendered, as we all know, illustrious in 
the last century (it fell under a cloud in the early 
years of the present one) by the brave soldier, 
General Sir Eyre Coote. These remarks, you will 
admit, are not a digression from my starting- 
point, which is “ Foulque” or “ Fulk.” But why 
“ Foulkes ” with an s, and as a surname? I am 
quite ready to grant that this “ Foulques” branched 
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off into “‘ Foulkes,” “Foakes,” “Fawson,” “Faxon,” 
&c., but not, I contend, into “ Vaux ”; simply for 
this reason, that the son of “Foulque” was in 
Norman-French “ Fitz-Foulque” (the phantom 
of “her frolic Grace,” in Don Juan, will at once 


arise to the reminiscent mind), but that in 
process of time the “Filz” or “Fitz” was 
dropped, and “Foulque” took the English 


genitive (apostrophe s), as “ Foulque his son,” or 
“ Foulque’s.” Mr. Barpstey adduces “ Wil- 
liams” and “Phillips” as pitces de conviction 
against me. He might have added “ Thomas,” 
“Stephen,” “Adam,” and “George.” But in the first 
instance we have living evidence to show that there 
was a “ Fitz-William,” and I never heard of a Mr. 
“William” pur et simple, without the prefix, or 
without the s. A “Phillip,” without the genitive 
s, we had in a late distinguished Scottish painter ; 
but I am entitled to assume that his name was once 
McPhillip, reasoning from the analogy presented 
by the Scottish “ McGeorge,” “McAdam,” and 
“McLevy,” and the Scotch-Irish “McHenry.” Thus 
also from “ Thomas” there has, probably, dropped 
off that “Ap” which is still retained by a celebrated 
living harpist. I am quite content to travel pari 
passu with Mr. Barpsiey in tracing “ Foulques” 
as far as “ Foakes,” or “ Fawson,” or “ Faxon”; 
but how can he explain his leap from “ Faukes” 
to “Vaux”? “Vaux” into “ Faukes,” or even 
“Fox,” I could better understand; for names 
among the common people have a tendency to 
soften in sound as they become corrupt and vul- 
garized. Thus, the stately and austere “ Pedro 
Ximenes” (a brand for sherry) became the ludi- 
crous but glib “ Petersameen.” I adhere (with all 
deference towards Mr. Barpsier) to “ Vaux” as 
the derivation of Guy’s name, mainly on the ground 
of territorial association ; because Guy’s fore-elders 
were Yorkshire yeomen ; because Yorkshire is a 
country of hills and dales, and because we have 
still one north country title precisely equivalent 
to Cowel’s “ De Vallibus” in the Lord of “ Vaux.” 
Does Mr. Barpstey contend that the brother of 
the late illustrious statesman and lawyer should 
call himself Lord Brougham and Foulques ? Again, 
we have an equivalent in sound Old English for the 
French “ Vaux,” or “ Des Vaux,” and the Latin 
“ De Vallibus,” in the name of “ Alan A’Dale,” one 
of the companions of Robin Hood. G. A. Saua. 

Brompton. 

P.S. Mr. Barpstey has overlooked a distinct 
caveat on my part as to the probably loose and 
arbitrary conclusions jumped at by the scriveners 
who drew old deeds when they Latinized English 
names. Yet did it seem, and it still seems, likely 


enough that scriveners who drew deeds, three cen- 
turies, perhaps, before Dr. Cowel’s time, were in a 
better position to divine the meaning of the names 
of their contemporaries than we of the nineteenth 
century can be. 











DEANERIES OF CHRISTIANITY (5% §, i, 969, 
Deans and deaneries are of various kinds, of which 
a full account is given by Du Cange. Of the 
one inquired about he says, “ Decania. Decanoram 
Christianitatis jurisdictio et territorium” —th 
jurisdiction and territory of the Deans of Chris. 
tianity. And of these Deans of Christianity hp 
tells us, “ Decanus Episcopi. Idem qui vulgo 
Decanus ruralis, aut Christianitatis, in Legibus 
Edwardi Confess.,” c. 31 (Christianorwm, in Charts 
Stephani Episc. Torna., ann. 1192)—the Bishop's 
Dean, commonly called the Rural Dean, or Dean 
of Christianity, or Dean of Christians. 

Of the origin of this kind of Deans and Dean. 
eries, Canon Robertson tells us (History of Chris. 
tian Church, vol. iii. p. 224, 8vo. 1866). Bishops 
at length attempted to get over the annoyance 
which they experienced from the archdeacons, by 
erecting new courts of their own, on the principles 
of the canon law, and by appointing persons with 
the title of officials to preside in these, while they 
employed “ Vicars,” or Rural Deans, to assist them 
in their pastoral work. 

Du Cange speaks of these Deans as existing in 
France duringthe episcopate of Hincmar of Rheims; 
and we learn from Canon Robertson that, “ in his 
injunctions of 852, he found it necessary to de- 
nounce the abuse (excess in their entertainments), 
and to lay down rules for moderation, restricting 
the allowance of the clergy on such occasions to 
three cups for each.” Their meetings were held 
regularly on the first of the month, “semper de 
Kalendis in Kalendis mensium,” and were prin- 
cipally taken up in hearing the confession of 
penitents. 

I doubt very much if any “ Deaneries” after this 
model exist in any English diocese at the present 
day. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


i] 


The Decanus, or Dean, is to be distinguished 
from the Diaconus, or Deacon. The Deans of 
Christianity were also called “ Rural Deans,” and 
“Deans of the Bishop”; and are not to be con- 
founded with the Deans of the Cathedral and 
Chapter. They possessed jurisdiction over the 
clergy within the Rural Deanery, the limits of 
which were generally well defined, and which, 
in England at least, corresponded much with the 
Hundred, which was composed of ten Tithings 
But it was a jurisdiction that was delegated to 
them by the Bishop, of his general pastoral 
authority ; and, in the next place, by the Arch- 
deacon, of the jurisdiction which that office carried ; 
and such jurisdictions the Rural Deans exercised 
in courts which were called those of “ Christianity’ 
(“ Curia Christianitatis”). Prof. Cosmo Innes, of 
Edinburgh, who has thus, in effect, spoken from 4 
Scottish stand-point, adds, “I do not find that the 
Rural Dean acted as a judge (without delegation '), 
or had any court of his own” (Scottish Legal Ant. 
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. 183). And altogether very similar views are 
announced in Burn’s Eee. Law, to which reference 
ig made, and where the original institution and 
obiect of Deaneries &c., are clearly and fully stated 
vide “ Deans and Chapters,” and “Of the Rural 
Deans ”). 7 


The name occurs in Valor Ecclesiasticus. Curia 
Christianitatis is the church in qud servantur 
leges Christi, in distinction to the king’s court, 
where secular law holds (Lyndw. lib. ii. tit. 2). 
The dean of Christianity was the urban dean at 
Canterbury in 1257, and used this title on his seal, 
“decanus Christi civitatis Cant.” In Thorn’s 
Chron., 1293, we read of “ Decanus Christianitatis 
Cant.” The bishop’s court is a court Christian 
(see Selden, in his notes on Eadmer), and the 
bishop’s official bore the name of dean of Chris- 
tianity. MackenzigE E. C. Watcort. 

PS.—The Rev. J. H. Blunt writes to me that 
he has an attested copy of a Papal brief with 
Richard Poore’s seal. The legend is “Te Ricarde 
rego, Trinus et Unus Ego.” There is no trace of a 
sword, but the right hand is in benediction. The 
English Compendium, 1753, shows our Lord with 
aroyal crown and rays of glory about His head. 
Bp. Poore sat at Chichester 1215-17. 


Wetsn Testament (5 §. i. 9, 173, 256.)—If 


the question is of sufficient general interest, per- 
haps room may be found for the following remarks. 
M. H. R. has misunderstood the passage he refers 
to. The Welsh “mo” is a common contraction 
for “dim o” = none of, and the ’r =the definite 
article. “Mo’r” has, therefore, nothing whatever 
to do with the English word more. The Welsh 
language, like the Greek, allows two negatives. 
The following literal translation removes the 
apparent variance— 

“Nid oes ganddynt mo’r gwin,” 

Not is with-them none-of-the wine, 

which is equivalent to “they have no wine.” 

In Hebrews xii. 2 all the Welsh translations 
differ from the English and agree with the Greek. 
“Pen Tywysog” is a literal translation of apyyyds. 
“Pen” = head, chief; and “ Tywysog” = prince, 
leader, from “tywys,” to lead. The English 
“author” is taken from the Vulgate. 

T. C, Unnone. 


M. H. R. does not seem to me to give quite the 
correct value to the words in the English and 
Welsh translations of the passage which he cites 
from S. John ii. 3. “ When they wanted wine,” 
though capable of an interpretation consistent with 
the idea “that no wine had been provided,” does 
not by any means necessarily imply it. The words 
naturally lead to the inference, not that wine was 
wished for, but that it was wanting, had become a 
want, which is only another way of saying what is 











said with perhaps less ambiguity in Welsh, “ and 


when the wine failed.” Nor does “they have no 
wine” imply that they had not had wine, any more 
than “ Nid oes ganddynt mo’r gwin” implies that 
they had. M. H. R. can scarcely suppose that the 
Welsh contraction mo’r is the equivalent of the 
English more; and yet, by italicizing both, he 
seems to suggest as much. The Welsh mo has a 
negative force, like pas, point, rien in French ; 
and the sentence “ Nid oes ganddynt mo’r gwin” 
is more closely represented in French by “ Ils n’ont 
pas (or point) de vin,” than by “Ils n’ont plus de 
vin,” as in the usual version, Welsh, like French, 
admitting of what is called the double negative. 
SIGMA. 


ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE PEERs oF Scor- 
LAND (5t§, i. 302.)—Mr. Fulton is only claiming 
to be Earl of Eglinton; he has not established his 
claim, and, until he has established it, he certainly 
can have no right to vote. How can a mere claim, 
however good, entitle him to vote? The section 
of the Act quoted itself declares it. His right 
must first be “ established, and the same be notified 
to the Lord Clerk, by order of the Lords.” Then, 
during his life, no other claimant shall vote till 
otherwise directed by the Lords, i.e. till they find 
aright in some other claimant. But W. M. ap- 
pears to think that the Peers present at the election 
should be saddled with the business of protesting 
against the vote of every man who sets up asa 
claimant and voter. _~ oe 


A Roman Catnotic Visitation in 1709 (5% 
S. i. 86.}—As I contributed to about one (the 
latter) half—from Elizabeth’s time—of all the copies 
and abstracts of wills, deeds, and other documents, 
forming part of a History of Samlesbury Hall, 
I have taken considerable interest in Mr. Ler’s 
note of the letter of “Jo: Holme.” But as I am 
further interested in anything relating to the family 
of these Holmes, of Blackburn (of which several 
were successively vicars during the last century), 
I should esteem it a favour if Mr. Lee would kindly 
describe the remaining quarterings on the seal 
he refers to as being still on the letter. The first 
quarter is for Holme, but there were two or three 
families (all, I believe, originally springing from 
the same stock) in Lancashire, and an entirely 
distinct family in Cheshire, all bearing similar 
arms to those on the seal, except one who bore 
another coat—a lion rampant. “ Mr. Walmsley,” 
of Samlesbury “ Lower Hall,” was a descendant of 
the judge of that name. The Roman Catholics 
were very strong in that neighbourhood, as they 
still are in all mid-Lancashire, which includes the 
country of the Sherbornes of Stonyhurst Hall, now 
the Roman College. On the restoration, a few 
years ago, of Samlesbury Hall, by the gentleman 
who purchased it, some six or seven coffins, or the 
remains of coffins, of blackened oak, containing as 
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many skeletons, were dug up in the garden in the 
front of the house, and are supposed to have been 
interments of priests, or Romish members of the 
family of the Southworths, who were then, and 
had been for many centuries, lords of a moiety of 
Samlesbury, and who refused to bury, after the 
persecution of their ancestor, Sir Johr. sv.1thworth, 
by Queen Elizabeth, in their old ground of Samles- 
bury Chapel. H. T 


Sueritock Arms (5" §, i. 288.)—The first wife 
of Sir Richard Shee of Kilkenny, Kt., was 
Margaret Sherlock, and her arms are impaled with 
those of Shee in a tablet sculptured on an alms- 
house erected by him in Kilkenny, A.p. 1582, as 
follows: per pale argent and azure, two fleur-de-lys 
counterchanged. JAMES GRAVES. 


In the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archeo- 
logical Society, for 1849, 1 vol., p. 181, the arms 
of Sherlock are given as “per pale argent and 
azure, 2 fleur-de-lis counterchanged,” in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. In St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Cashel, there is a mural tablet inscribed 
with the Sherlock arms, viz., “a chevron charged 
with 3 escallops between a pelican in piety, in chief, 
and the same in base.” Date 1639. 

B. W. Apams, D.D. 


Cloghran Rectory, co. Dublin. 


The arms of this family will be found inverted on 
the monuments of the Shee or O’Shee family in 
Kilkenny. 5. 


“How to Deat with a CucumBer” (5% §, i, 
327.)—Gay, in the Beggar’s Opera, may be the 
original rhymer on the subject :— 

** Our Polly is a sad slut, nor heeds what we have taught 
her, 

I wonder any man alive will ever rear a daughter ; 

For she must have both hoods and gowns, and hoops 

to swell her pride, 

With scarfs and stays, and gloves and lace, and she ‘ll 

have men beside ; 

And when she’s drest with care and cost, all tempting, 

fine and gay, 

As men should serve a cucumber, she flings herself 

away.” 
Gerorce ELLs. 


FREEMASONRY IN CanTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
(5™ §. i. 328.)—Considering that this venerable 
fabric is considerably older than the institution of 
Freemasonry, I cannot myself regard the fact 
asserted as “interesting,” for it rests on a trans- 
posed chronology. Geometrical signs and emblems 
may be seen everywhere, just as heraldic charges 
are to be found in universal nature. The higher 
orders of Freemasonry (as all candid and ordinarily 
educated members are well aware) are of recent 
invention, and their symbols were not masonically 
co-existent with such old edifices, but are derived 
from them, and from other similar sources. These 






‘ 











symbols are, or should be, used, not for p 
affecting the integrity (so to speak) of historic 
chronology, but in order to protect the institution 
and its esoteric, practical advantages from Vulgar 
intrusion. Ss. 


Tue Fare Istanps (5™ §. i. 329.)—At the 
close of the last century, this little group afforded 
a convenient depdt for contraband traffic, Regular 
establishments existed for goods intended to be 
conveyed to England ; and under this state of 
affairs the inhabitants flourished greatly, until the 
destruction of the Dutch and Danish East Indis 
trade dealt the final blow to the smuggling. 

In 1808, Captain Baugh was sent in command 
of the “Clio,” sloop of war, to put a stop to 
privateering in Faroe, where he destroyed the fort 
of Thorshavn, which is the capital of Stromée and 
the principal town in the group. 

J. Devenisu Hoppvs, 


There is a very interesting account of a visit to 
these islands in Jest and Earnest, by Dr. Dasent, 
vol, i., published in 1873. W. E. Buckxtey, 


Joun, Lorp WE ts (5 §. i. 329.)—Arms, or,a 
lion rampant, double queued sable. Burke's Ez- 
tinct Peerage, p. 572. 

Cuares F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 


“Tue TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE Patni- 
Arcus” (5% §. i. 308.)—This apocryphal work 
was probably written by a converted Jew, about 
the end of the first century of the Christian En, 
or at the commencement of the second. It must 
have existed anterior to the time of Origenus, 
125 a.p., for it is cited by him in his fifteenth 
homily on Joshua as not forming a portion of the 
canonical writings. The homily must have ap 
peared subsequent to the year 70 A.D., seeing that 
it mentions St. Paul, the destruction of the Temple, 
and the persecution of the Jews. Grabe conjec- 
tures that the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarch 
was known to Tertullianus. These Testaments, 9 
long unknown to the learned men of Europe, were 
eventually discovered by the Greeks. Robert 
Grossetéte, Bishop of Lincoln, became acquainted 
with them by means of a clergyman, named 
John of Basingestker, who had studied a 
Athens. The latter brought over to England 
a Greek copy of them, which he translated into 
Latin, assisted by Nicholas, Vicar of Datchot, 
Chaplain in the Abbey of St. Albans, who 
was a Greek by birth. This Latin version ap 
peared in 1242, and passed through many editions. 
A portion of it was translated into French in 1599, 
and the whole work was published in French by 
J. Mase, in 1713 and 1743, with notes. A. Gilby 
translated the Greek version into English, the last 
edition of which was published at Bristol in 1813 
Grabe has inserted the Greek vei sion in his Spu 
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hgium Patrum, v. i, p. 129, and it has been 
reduced in the Codex Pseudepigraphus Vet. 
Tut. of Fabricius, tome i., p. 519-748, with notes. 
¢. J. Nitzsch published a dissertation upon it in 
810. 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs are so 
called because they are the dying speeches of the 
twelve sons of Jacob. The author gives various 
iculars concerning the life and death of the 
Patriarchs, and he makes them prophesy and 
enunciate suitable precepts. He speaks of the 
min of Jerusalem, the advent of Christ, various 
events in His life, and of the writings of the Evan- 
gelists,in a manner which leavesnoreasonable doubt 
that he was a Christian. That he was of Jewish, and 
not pagan, origin may be inferred from the large 
umber of Jewish traditions mentioned by him. 


B. L. M. 


A very excellent edition of the Greek text, with 
s most valuable introduction, was published by 
Robert Sinker, M.A.,—The Testaments of the XII. 
Patriarchs : an Attempt to Estimate their Historic 
and Dogmatic Worth, Cambridge, 1869. It may 
interest your correspondent to know that the work 
is considered authentic, and of equal authority 
with canonical Scripture, by the Muggletonian 
ect. An edition of Arthur Golding’s English 
version was published under their auspices, London, 
1837. 
V.H.LL.LC.LV. 
Mr. Brenxixsopr had better refer to Mr. 
Sinker’s prize essay on this work, Cambridge, 
1869, and to his translation and preface in Clark’s 
Ante-Nicene Library. But to quote shortly the 
answers to Mr. BLENKINSOPP’s queries, they are 
these: 1. The author is unknown : there is little 
doubt that he was a converted Jew. 2. The 
writing is to be placed in a period ranging from 
late in the first century to the revolt of Bar-Cochba. 
Cuartes F, 8. Warren, M.A. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 2” §. vi, 88, 173, 212, 276, 351, 489; 
#8. ix. 486, 544.) 


Tse ArcusisHop oF Puitiprowt, 1701 (5 §. 
i. 307.) -HERMANVILLE will find some information 
on this and kindred subjects in The Orthodox and 
the Nonjurors, by Rev. G. Williams, Rivingtons ; 
also in the Union Review, vols. i. and ii., Hayes. 

E. L. BLeENKrnsopp. 


Ayya Tanaquit Faprt Fira (5% §, i. 328.)— 
This lady was the celebrated Madame Dacier, an 
account of whom will be found, under her married 
tame, in all Biographical Dictionaries. She was 
the daughter of a scholar only less eminent than 
herself, Tanneguy le Fevre, who, according to the 
fishion of the times, gave a Latin form to his 
tame, and styled himself Tanaquil Faber. Her 
edition of Aurelius Victor, “in usum Delphini,” 





appeared in 1681, two years before her marriage 
with Dacier, a marriage which the wits of the time 
called the wedding of Latin and Greek. 

Ricwarp C. Cristie. 


Wonpverrvut Automata (5™ §. i. 306.)—The 
so-called automaton chess-player was first intro- 
duced into England by Wolffgang de Kempelen, 
its inventor, in 1783. It was again brought into 
this country in 1819, by Mr. Maelzel. In 1784 an 
anonymous pamphlet was published by Stockdale, 
entitled The Speaking Figure, and the Automaton 
Chess-player, | and Detected, in which it 
was suggested that a living player was concealed 
in the chest on which the board was placed. On 
its second appearance in England a pamphlet to 
the like effect was published by Hatchard, in 1819, 
“ Observations on the Automaton Chess-player, now 
Exhibited in London, at 4, Spring Gardens: by 
an Oxford Graduate.” But a complete exposure 
of the deception was given in a pamphlet published 
by Booth, London, 1821, with this titl— An 
Attempt to Analyze the Automaton Chess-player of 
Mr. De Kempelen. With an Easy Method of 
imitating the Movements of that celebrated Figure. 
Illustrated by Original Drawings.” The author of 
this was the Rev. Robert Willis, the widely-known 
Jacksonian Professor, of Cambridge; and he has 
satisfactorily shown that the mechanism is only a 
stratagem to distract the attention and mislead the 
judgment of the spectators, whilst the play is really 
carried on by a concealed human agent.  E. V. 


“THE MIND SHALL BANQUET,” &c. (4™ §. xii. 
478.)—Love’s Labour's Lost, Act i. sc. 1. 
J. MANUEL. 


SuapponeareE (5 §. i. 328.)—The first syllable 
of this word is evidently from the Frankish chad 
= war ; Celtic, cath—battle. The “don” is pro- 
bably A.S. dun =a hill; so that the meaning is 
the “‘ Wargate on the hill” (see “ Etymology of 
Harrowgate,” “N. & Q.,” vol. ix.). 

C. Cuattock, F.R.H.S. 

Castle Bromwich. 


“A HEAVY BLOW AND GREAT DISCOURAGE- 
MENT” (5% §. i. 369.)—Lord Melbourne, when 
speaking in defence of the celebrated appropriation 
clause in the Irish Tithe Bill, inadvertently ad- 
mitted that it was “a heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement” to Protestantism, or the Protestant 
Church, I forget which. The phrase is occasionally 
revived in Parliamentary speeches and political 
literature. C. ey 


Latin Sienpoarps (5 §. i. 208.)—In the 
High Street, Winchester, is a hotel called the 
“Black Swan,” which has the motto “ Rara avis 
in terris” (Juvenal) over the door. 

Wiccamicvs. 
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“ Mask ” (5 S. i. 50, 373.)— Years ago I picked 
up at a bookstall a copy of a book by Mask, which 
I think was called First Class Politicians, though 
this may have been a subsidiary title. The brilliant 
character-sketching and masterly style impressed 
me greatly. I know Random Recollections, and 
other works by Mr. Grant, and the styles of the 
two writers seem to me as far apart as those of 
Junius and Sir Philip Francis. Some one told me 
at the time that the sketches had been first pub- 
lished in the Morning Chronicle. One phrase in 
the portrait of Brougham remains in my memory : 
“ He talks Greek fire.” Mortimer CoLirys. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


Tur WATERLOO AND PentysuLaR Mepats (5% 
S. i. 47, 98, 136, 217, 235, 336, 378.)—If Mr. 
Ditke will extend his inquiries, he will find the 
fact to be as stated by me. A letter addressed 
to the Adjutant-General, Horse Guards, London, 
would remove his doubts. 

Mr. DiLke instances the Medical Department 
as one in which there “ will not be found one with 
a Waterloo Medal” ; but if he will look into any of 
the older Army Lists,—or even into that for 1870, 
pp. 578, 579,—he will there find the honoured 
names of still surviving Deputy-Inspectors-Gene- 
ral, Surgeon-Majors, Surgeons, and Assistant-Sur- 
geons, who received not only the Waterloo Medal, 
but also the silver “ War Medal,” with from one 
to ten clasps, for services in the Peninsula. 

The Waterloo Medal worn by the late Surgeon 
D. M‘Dearmid, of the 2nd Batt. 73rd Regiment,— 
a medical officer of some repute,—is in the collec- 
tion of Naval and Military Medals of my friend 
Captain Cleghorn, Weens House, Hawick. 

The distribution of medals was always general 
in the army of the late H. E. I. Company, but not 
in the Royal Army until 1815-16. Since that 
date the practice has been followed on all oc- 
casions for which a medal has been granted. The 
originator of the principle, which has now become 
a rule, was the great Duke himself. In the Army 
List for January, 1819, there are the names of 
seventy-two medical officers,—regimental and staff, 
—who were honotred with the Waterloo medal. 

J. W. Fiemine. 





Brighton. 


Marsnat Ney (5™ §, i. 327, 375.)—I have 
recently visited Pére la Chaise, and the following 
is my recollection of the tomb of Marshal Ney :— 
The grave is surrounded by a common railing ; 
inside there is a border planted with shrubs, then 
a narrow path, and in the centre an oval bed for 
flowers immediately over the entrance to the tomb. 
Under the gateway to this enclosure is a piece of 

. Stone like a step, and on this some one has 
scratched, in a very rude manner, with a penknife 
or other instrument, the word Ney. 

There is no mystery about the tomb ; our con- 





—____ 
ductor gave us each a sprig off one of the shrily 
as a souvenir. As he showed us the name he 
observed, “Some one, you see, has been mor 
generous than were the French.” Erty 
Paris. : 


Suort-wanp Writine (5™ S. i, 126, 196) 
Reporters who use Pitman’s phonography, one 
distinguishing feature of which is the use of both 
thin and thick strokes, find that such a combing. 
tion does not at all interfere with the legibility of 
the writing. I can read pencil notes written jp 
phonography ten or a dozen years ago with th 
same ease and accuracy that I can read a page of 
ordinary manuscript, and the same is the experience 
of hundreds of others who have, like myself, been 
actively connected with the press. Where light 
strokes, or strokes of a uniform thickness, only ap 
used, compound signs have to be introduced, ‘and, 
as a consequence, the process of forming the out- 
lines is more complicated. “ Systems” of short. 
hand have been invented without number during 
the past 250 years, but of the 120 or so enumerated 
by Mr. Pitman, in his History of Shorthand, only 
some four or five have been used to any gret 
extent. No system has ever attained anything 
like the popularity of phonography, and, as I have 
said of it, thin and thick strokes constitute a dis 
tinguishing, and, I might almost add, unique fe- 
ture. ALEXANDER Parersoy, 

Barnsley. 


Sir Pup Sipyey’s “ Arcapia” (5 §, i, 269, 
353.)—Mr. J. Hain Friswell has recently edited 
an abridged and modernized text of the Arcadia 
(Sampson Low & Co.). It is a sorry substitute for 
the folio, especially in its uncritical and purblind 
omission of the matterful verse, which only serene 
ignorance undervalues. A. B. G. 

Blackburn. 


“ Wartock ” (5 §. i. 129, 211.)-—Dr. Johnson, 
on the authority of a Mr. Wise, gives, “ Icelandic 
vard-lookr, a charm; Saxon, werlog, an evil spirit.’ 
I find no such words either in Haldorsen or Boe 
worth. The word may be derived from wer, vi, 
homo, loga, mendax, fallax (G., lage, insidiz . 
Conf. werewolf, sorcerer, lit. wolf man (“homo @ 
lupum mutatus, non lupus homini_ infestu 
Wachter). Junius says of the word “ Warlock”: 

“ Warlock, Scoticum vocabulum ab Islandis, ut videtar, 
petitum, quibus vardlokr, teste Verelio, designat Carmen 
quoddam magicum, quo’ concinné cantato, invitantr 
mali genii ad indicandum eventura. Nescio tamen ® 
rectius referri pessit ad A.S. verlogan, Al. uuarlogar, 
hypocritz, q.d. qui veritatem fuco obducunt ; componitur 
a uwar, verum, et /eogan, fallere, mentiri.” a 

Jamieson, who gives a long note on “ Warlock, 
says Sibb. (Sibbald ?) views warlo as synonymous 
with this term, and Jamieson renders warlo “s 
term used to denote a wicked person.” 

R. S. Coaryock. 
Gray’s Inn. 
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This word is no doubt derived from the Saxon 
Wer-loga, which means a belier or breaker of his 
ment or pledge (see Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
idionary). Dr. Brewer considers it to mean “a 
wandering evil spirit,” or one who breaks his 
word, a deceiver. Satan is called in Scripture 
“the father of lies,” the arch warlock. Other 
writers take it to mean a wizard. Dr. Jamieson 
thinks it has a strong mark of affinity to the 
“Js, Vardlok-l, an incantation.” Dryden renders 
it thus in speaking of Aineas, “ He was no warluck, 
as the Scots commonly call such men, who they 
say are iron free or lead free.” W. WixTers. 
Waltham Abbey. 


In Anglo-Saxon there are two words wer; one 
$ noun, meaning caution, warranty, pledge (O.H. 
Germ. wara, Icel. vir); the other an adjective, 
meaning wary, cautious, cunning. From the former 
we get A.-Sax. wer-loga, a belier or breaker of 
his pledge (A.-Sax. loga =a liar); O.L. Germ. 
wirlogo; from this comes the O. Eng. warlow, an 
tath-breaker or wicked person. In L. Scot. we have 
warlo with the same meaning, the word being also 
used as an adjective meaning evil in disposition. 
Warlock is undoubtedly the same word, though 
Jamieson leaves us in doubt. He gives, for the 
meaning of warlock, a wizard, 2 man who is sup- 
to be in compact with the devil. The 
cel. vardlok-r (=a magical song for calling up 
spirits) is connected with this in meaning. The 
L. Scot. warlot, a varlet, from the A.-Sax. wer-lot 
(crafty, deceit), is another kindred word. Lastly, 
we have in Old Eng. two other words, slightly 
connected with the foregoing in meaning, and spelt 
in the same way. Warlok =a herb, commonly 
mustard ; and warlok =a fetyr lok, a fetter-lock. 
The lok, or lock, in the former is the same as lick, 
or leek = medicinal herb, as in hemlock, garlick, 
&.; in the latter lok =a fastening; A.-Sax. loc, 
Teel. lok. In both cases the war comes from a 
derivative of wer, viz., A.-Sax. werian or werian 
=to take care of, to look after, protect. In the 
first it has the sense of curing; in the second the 
literal one of securing, as in the Dutch waeren, or 
werden, to guard. H. Courtnore Bowen. 


Lire anv Oprnions or Papre Sarrt (5 §. i. 
184, 223, 243, 315.)—Mr. R. N. James does not 
seem to be aware that the Italian work from which 
he abridges the life of Father Paul is merely one 
of the editions (1658) of the common and well- 
known biography by Father Fulgentio, of which 
I have a previous impression, published in 1646, 
amd which has been frequently epitomized and 
translated into different languages. Before the 
date of the Italian edition referred to by him, it 
ad been translated into English. I subjoin the 
title of the book :— 

“The Life of the most learned Father Paul of the 

of the Servic, Councellour of State of the most 


Serene Republicke of Venice and Authour of the Counsell 
of Trent. Translated out of Italian by a person of 
Quality. London. Printed for Humphrey Moseley and 
Richard Martin, and are to be sold at their Sho in 
St. Paul’s Church Yard and in St. Dunstan’s Church 
Yard. 1651.” 211 pp. 

Prefixed is a fine portrait of Father Paul by Lom- 
bard. The translator observes, in his Address to 
the Reader :— ' 

“Thou art here presented in English with what hath 
been often printed and reprinted in a forraine nation, 
A relation of the Life and death of the famous Frier 
Father Paul, of whose incomparable knowledge and 
prudence there needs no other testimony than that the 
wise state of Venice took him for their oracle. I may say 
of him as twas said of Adryanus Turnebus, that he not 
only knew more than others, but what he knew he knew 
better (he knowing by causes, by definitions, by relations 
and practise) for as he that hath been twice or thrice in 
& man’s company may be said to know him, yet he that 
knows him by his parentage from his youth and education, 
even to his age and death, may say he knowes him 
better. And so indeed the faithful relatour of his Life 
may be truly said to have known the Father; who to the 
world was like the centre to the circle that drawes lines 
to itself from all parts undique et undiquaque.” 

The name of the translator does not appear. 

Jas. CROSSLEY. 


“Bropivus”: “ Buve” (5 S$. i. 167, 233, 353.)— 
In reference to the use of “ blue” (words or things), 
I may perhaps be allowed to state that, not only 
in Spain and Italy, but in France, and all Roman 
Catholic countries, sky-blue is a colour consecrated 
to the Virgin Mary. It is not rare to see children 
always dressed in blue until the age of seven, 
because they have been devoted to Mary by their 
parents, with the belief of obtaining the patronage 
of the mother of Christ: this custom, I think, 
could be traced back very far. The numerous 
societies of girls known as Congrégations de la 
Vierge have for badge a large blue ribbon, which 
the members wear across their breasts. On the 
15th of August, the day of the Assumption of the 
Virgin (Assomption de la Vierge), devout people 
suspend in front of their houses blue flags and 
oriflammes, with pious inscriptions, in the honour 
of Mary. It is perhaps worth noticing that, during 
Napoleon III.’s reign, as the same day was also 
the day of the sovereign, some persons, and es- 
pecially the Legitimists, or partisans of the Comte 
de Chambord (Henri V.), used to take the oppor- 
tunity of protesting against the Empire, and 
showing their feelings for God and the king by 
unfurling a number of blue banners, exclusive of 
the tri-coloured flag. Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


Sm Ratpn Copnam (5 §. i. 208, 294.)—I can 
only use my best endeavours not to disappoint 
Mr. WarrkEn’s complimentary expectations. The 
supposition that Mary, Countess of Norfolk, was 
the widow of William de Braose, involves other 
and yet greater absurdities than those he has sug- 
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gested. Mary, Countess of Norfolk, was a mother 
in 1325-6, and died in 1362. The date of her 
birth may be not unfairly assumed to be 1300, or 
thereabouts. But if she were identical with that 
Mary de Braose who was William’s widow, it must 
further be allowed that— 

1. She was the wife of a man whose father died 
in 1231, and who therefore was fully sixty-nine 
years older than herself. 

2. Her eldest son had a daughter (Alina de 
Mowbray), who married in 1298, before his mother 
was born. 

3. Her third son died in 1294, before her birth, 
leaving his son Giles aged at least twenty. 

4. Her grandson Thomas was born the same 
year with herself. 

5. She was ext. thirty-nine when her great- 
grandson was born. 

Perhaps I spoke too hastily when I said she was 
the daughter of William and Mary de Braose, for 
it is equally probable that she was their grand- 
daughter. But that she was a Braose by birth, 
and not marriage, I have felt confident ever since 
I met with one of her charters, in which (may her 
memory be blessed for it!) she deliberately de- 
scribes herself as “ Dame Marie de Breuse.” That 
she should assume her own maiden name was usual 
and natural ; but that, when married to her third 
husband, and he a Prince of the Blood, she should 
continue to call herself by the name of her first 
husband, is contrary to all custom and analogy. 
Beside all this, there are two separate Inquisitions 
extant for these two Marys, the elder of whom 
(Lady de Braose) died in 1325-6, the younger 
(Countess of Norfolk) in 1362. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

In my previous paper on this topic, Joan de 
Septvans should be Joan Septvaus. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Seren Ages of a Village Pauper. By George C. T. 
Bartley. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Tue author states in his Preface the startling and painful 
fact, that ‘‘a million of our people are at this moment 
actual paupers. One in every twenty of us is now 
dependent, as a matter of course, on the parish dole or 
the misery of alms,” and then asks, “ Who is to blame 
for this!” After carefully reading Mr. Bartley’s most 
interesting book (the facts stated are capable of repro- 
duction throughout the length and breadth of the lund), 
we have no hesitation in adopting his conclusion that, 
whilst not the sole cause of pauperism, “the greatest 
pauperizer is the Poor Law.” But this is not all. 
To indiscriminate alms-giving and the administration 
of public charities can be traced no small portion of 
the present mischief. These two exponents of Christian 
charity must, therefore, be directed and guided aright if 
we would make them the source of good and not of evil, 
—if we would create a proper sense of self-respect, and 
not a willingness to be patronized, amongst those whose 
advantage they are intended to promote,—if we would 
discourage hypocrisy, dependence, and waste, and en- 











ee 
courage truth, self-reliance, and thrift,—if, in the 
prevention of paupcrism, as Mr. Bartley puts it, and ng 
merely its relief when it has arisen, is ever to be our aim 
To no better purpose can alms be applied than in affording 
timely aid toa family when, say, the father, a hard- 

provident man, is stricken with illness, for then Not only 
is he spared the pain and misery of debt, but pauperis, 
too often the product of debt thus unavoidably incurred, 
is prevented. With regard to hospitals, there can ben 
question that a very large proportion of those who obtain 
relief gratis could well afford to pay something fort 
and that if the payment of this something, howere 
small, were insisted on when possible, the effect would 
be excellent ; morally, because then the relief provided 
would be appreciated (which, under the existing rigin, 
is far from being always the case); and practically, be. 
cause funds would be in hand towards securing mor 
efficient appliances and a larger staff of officials than cay 
now be obtained. Mr. Bartley’s book could hardly hare 
appeared at a more opportune time than the present, and 
we heartily commend it to general consideration. 


A Description of Mr. Burges’s Models for the Adornmat 
of St. Paul's, now exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
(Stanford.) 

“Ir has been the dearest wish of my heart . . . . thet, 

instead of the cold, dull, unedifying, unseemly appearance 

of the interior, the Cathedral should be made withir 
worthy of its exterior grandeur and beauty.” Ther 
words were written by Dean Milman in 1858; but what 
has since been done in fulfilment of the earnest aspin.- 
tions of that great man—one who proved himself s 
leader of those capable of appreciating Wren’s unsr- 
passed and unsurpassable genius! We cannot be accused 
of undue severity in asserting that disastrous consequences 
have attended almost every alteration of the interior of 
the Cathedral from the state in which Wren left it 
For these consequences only the irresponsibility of com- 
mittees can in any way be answerable. An examination, 
however, of Mr. Burges’s models, by the aid of this ex. 
cellent ‘‘ Description,” written with a clearness ani 
simplicity that fully enable it to accomplish its object 
of facilitating such examination, induces us to entertain 

a hope that at last we have a basis on which operations, 

already too long deferred, may be at once commenced. 

One great merit in Mr. Burges’s proposals is that they 

are totally free from those great structural alteration 

which his bitterest opponents are credited as contem- 
plating. It cannot be affirming too much to say 

were all personal prejudice laid aside, and the matter 
placed with full confidence in the hands of two such 
men as Mr. Penrose, the most learned classicist, ani 

Mr. Burges, the greatest master in the art of applying 

colour now living, success must be the result. Asa 

hope the fulfilment of “the dearest wish” of a heart 
is made to rest, so surely does despair succeed thi 

hope if no prospect be held out that its object will k 

realized within a reasonable period of time. If, then, 

with regard to the adornment of St. Paul’s, the public 
have begun to despair of its ever being accomplis 
we would earnestly urge the Dean and Chapter to do 
all in their power to prevent a third and possible stale 
of mind from being entered upon—indifference. 


The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art: exhibiting 
the most Important Discoveries and Improvements ¢ 
the Past Year. By John Timbs. (Lockwood & Co.) 

As has been already said, this compilation of facts is too 

well known to require any special notice. To the pre- 

sent volume is prefixed a portrait and life of Profesor 

Tyndall. The obituary notices are most useful ; bat 

may we suggest that, as “the past year 18 only & 

cerned, 1873, and not 1874, should appear on the cover! 
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Child's First Latin Book. By Theophilus D. Hall, 
Murray.) 
EA of this little book is twofold: to lead step by 
sep the young beginner to the acquirement of the = 
nunciation of Latin as set forth lately by the two Pro- 
fessors at Oxford and Cambridge, and to give an easier 
sod fuller praxis of the nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, 
than is to be found in other grammars. Mr. Hall has 
dfected his object, and with simplicity of treatment ; 
moreover, by not worrying a — with yee — 
r, but introducing him as early as possible to 
. ieces of translation, he has succeeded in imparting 
interest to the subject. 
strum Palatinum Dunelmense. The Register of 
ens ISI4-I310.° Edited by Sir Thomas Deffus 

Durham -1316. i y Sir Thomas Duffus 

Hardy. Vol. II. (Longman & Co.) 

Ix this second volume of the old Durham Register, there 
are copies of about nine hundred documents, all of which 
illustrate laws, manners, and customs of the time. Such 
bishops as he of Durham were sovereign princes within 
their sees. Every page of this volume affords proof of 
this fact. To the vocabulary of surnames the last docu- 
ment adds one, in the name of Emma Wastehose, a lady 
who was not indisposed to maintain her rights and 
privileges. 

Tur Jews In ENGLAND IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
—The following interesting details are (abridged) from 
the last number of the Jewish World :—“In the Public 
Record Office in Fetter Lane hundreds of records are 
extant, which detail a fearful amount of persecution 
which our predecessors underwent. Among the appli- 
ances brought into operation, first, we believe, by Richard 
Cour de Lion, was the establishment of a special tribunal 
aimed — my ae over Me pe —_ jus- 
ticiars, who went by the name of ‘ Justices of the Jews, 
and who met at Westminster for the purpose of recording 
the monetary transactions of Jewish lenders, and of 
settling all disputes arising out of the cyrographs or 
shtarrs, he! which name the obligations of Christians 
were technically known. An extraordinary lengthy list 
of pleas — before the justiciars in the year 1220 is 
preserved at the Record Office, and shows the vast extent 
of the monetary transactions entered into between Jews 
and Christians. In order to insure the recovery of the 
revenues said to be due to the Exchequer arising out of 
al this money lending, a system was inaugurated by 
which no Jew could recover a debt, unless the obligations 
of the debtor were duly registered in the coffer most 

proximate to the dwellings of the parties concerned. 
Twice a year, at Easter and Michaelmas, or at other times 
indicated, debtor and creditor were ordered to appear 
before the supervisors of accounts, and, as an instalment 
of the debts was discharged, the Jew had no alternative 
aa to the monarch’s deputy whatever sum he 
nig! mulcted of by way of tallage. The discharge 
of such tallages was effecte in a — le and — 
way; asmall piece of wood, usually of hazel, was pro- 

led, and squared into shape. On both sides of this was 
written in clear characters, and usually in crabbed me- 
a ee ee nature of the monetary obligation. 
cross it were then made certain cuts, some very deep, 
— _ - pounds, and at the other end, thinner 

#8 to express shillings and pence. The wood was then 
split down the middle’ the Sachoquer retaining one part, 
and the creditor holding the other. Of course they were 
bound to tally one with the other. When the time came 
~ hap soldloment of accounts, the creditor produced his 

y, Which was compared with the counterpart, and if 
matters were all right, nothing further was said. When 
tdditional payments were made by the debtor, the Jew 








paid his tallage as required, further notches being in- 
dented on the counterparts, indicative of the amounts he 
had paid, and this process was repeated till he had dis- 
charged his liability in full. The best specimen of the 
tally is one running to the following effect, the abbrevia- 
tions for the sake of perspicuity being given at length :— 
‘Thomas Godesire debet Joscy de Kant, Judwo, xxx 
solidos, reddendos medictatem ad festum Sancti Michaelis 
anno gratiz M.C.C. vicesimo nono, et medietatem ad 
festum Sancti Martini proxime sequentem, per cursum 
cyrographum ; plegii, Andrew de Mikelgate et Ingram 
Talbot.’ The Joscy of Canterbury, although he flourishes 
here in the year 1229, continued his money dealings for 
several years subsequent to this date, for his name is 
found as the principal representative of the city of York, 
returned to the great ‘ Parliamentum Judaicum,’ which 
Henry III. summoned in 1241, with instructions and a 
threat to provide him with money in his dire necessity. 
Joscy is frequently alluded to in other records as the 
‘Jew of York,’ and he was closely connected with the 
famous Aaron of York in establishing a bank in that city, 
being assisted by his two sons, Deulecresse and Jornin. 
The firm lent money at the ordinary interest then cur- 
rent, viz., twopence per pound per week, and many of 
the bonds of persons indebted to them are still in existence, 
one of which was brought to light about a year since by 
the Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., of Durham University. 
Hunter, who knew nothing of the above tally, mentions 
in his History of Yorkshire that he had seen ‘ an instru- 
ment by which one Thomas Godesire promises to pay 
Joscy of Kent thirty shillings in moieties.’ This is the 
very bond to which the tally refers. Allusions are fre- 
quently made to Joscy in various records of the time ; he 
figures on the Fine Rolls in the year 1239, and is there 
cited as ‘ Joceus frater Sampsonisde Kant’—Joscy brother 
of Samson of Canterbury. His dealings were enormous, 
and his riches increased in proportion ; there was scarcely 
a noble family in England that was not indebted to him 
for money favours. He appears to have been much re- 
spected, and frequently offered himself as security for 
any of his distressed nation that required his intervention 
before the justiciars of the Jews. In this way, in the 
year 1220, he became surety for one Amyot of Ponte- 
fract, who was required to appear before the Barons of 
the Jewish Exchequer at Westminster during Hilary 
term.” 

“INTERMENT OF THE REMAINS OF JOHN TALBOT, FIRST 
Ear. or SuHrewsspury, at Waitcnuuncu.—The re-inter- 
ment of the remains of John Talbot, first Earl of 
Shrewsbury, took place on Friday. Talbot's bones were 
discovered in the lower recess in the south aisle of Whit- 
church Parish Church, on the 9th ult. The bones were 
then carefully taken from the coffin (which crumbled to 
dust when touched) and removed to the vestry, where 
for several days they were viewed by, not only the in- 
habitants of the town, but by people from miles round 
the county. The oaken coffin having been borne to the 
sarcophagus, the rector, with some assistance, took the 
bones from the oaken coffin and placed them in the stone 
coffin. This proceeding occupied some time, and while 
it was going on Mr. Bennett played Beethoven's March 
on the Death of a Hero. The process of removing the 
bones from one coffin to the other being concluded, the 
rector read the remaining portion of the burial service. 
At the head of the lid was a carved cross, and underneath 
the simple painted inscription, ‘ Talbot, 1453. Re-in- 
terred, 1874.’ The canopy is in the early perpendicular 
style, and when finished will be about twelve feet high. 
The bones generally were remarkably well developed, 
and had evidently belonged to a muscular man. The 
two marble slabs—one placed in the porch, and the 
other on the right of the wall of the church entrance— 
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have been subscribed for by the parishioners.” —Bridg- 
north Journal, April 18, 1874. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the persons by whom they are required, whose names and addresses are 
given for that purpose :— 

Taansactions of the Kilkenny Archmological Association. Complete, 
or Odd Parts. 
Ucsrear Journal of Archeology. 
Norzs axp Queries. Second Series. Vol. VIII. to end 
Dest Review. New or Old Series. Complete, or Vdd Parts. 
Reroats of British Association. Fifth. 1835 to 1840, also Ie42, and 
all after 1867, or any. 
Wanted by W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


Complete 9 vola , or Odd Parts, 


RMotices to Correspondents. 


“Dr. Fevu.”—Dr. Fell, Dean of Christchurch (temp. 
Charles II. and James II.), agreed to cancel a decree of 
expulsion against Tom Brown, if that humourist could 
translate, on the spot, Martial’s epigram (i. 36) “ Non 
amo te, Sabidi,” which he did, to the Dean’s surprise, in 
the well-known form, “I do not like thee, Dr. Fell!” 
But Martial himself was conversant with Catullus, as his 
epigrams prove; and in “ Non amo te, Sabidi’’ there is 
an echo from the “De Amore Suo” (Catull., Carm. 85) 
of the words— 

“Odiet amo. Quare id faciam, fortasse requiris, 

Nescio : sed fieri sentio, et excrucior.” 
There is a well-known epigram by Leigh Hunt, which is 
described as “‘ from the French of Tabouret,” and which 
runs thus :— 
“ Abel fain would marry Mabel; 
Well, it’s very wise of Abel. 
But Mabel won’t at all have Abel ; 
Well, it’s wiser still of Mabel.” 
But Tabouret, like so many others, took his inspiration 
from the great epigrammatist, who has the above epigram, 
“ with a difference ” :— 
“ Nubere vis Prisco: non miror, Paula: sapisti. 
Ducere te non vult Priscus ; et ille sapit.” 
ix. 6 

Taipitex.—The theory that Joan of Arc (or rather 
Jeanne Darc) was never burnt at all is a very old one. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century, Father Vignier 
discovered at Metz a document which recorded a visit to 
that city by the Maid, in 1436, five years after the date 
of her being burnt, in 143]. Subsequently, Vignier dis- 
covered the marriage contract of the Maid with Robert 
des Armoises. In the middle of the last century, docu- 
ments were discovered among the French archives, in 
which record was made of money paid tothe Maid of 
Orleans in 1439, and of a “ supplication,” on the part of 
her elder brothers, for money, in 1444, in which “ suppli- 
eation” his ‘sister's absence, but not her execution, is 
alluded to. About twenty years ago, the subject was 
again brought forward by M. O. Delepierre (Doute 
Historique), and it has been noticed in “‘ N. & Q.” (2™ 
8. iii. 512, and 3” 8. ii. 46, 98, 155). In this matter, one 
fact must not be lost sight of, namely, that there were 
several claimants who professed to be surviving Maids 
of Orleans, and who found people who believed their 
stories. The brothers of the “ Maid” who was at Metz, 
in 1436, swore to her identity; but who can satisfy us 
as to the identity of these so-called brothers? 

Lyra.—Two explanations of the expression “sent to 
Coventry” have been offered ; one; that the inhabitants 
of Coventry were so averse from holding any corre- 
spondence with the military quartered in the town (a 
female became directly the object of town scandal who 





had been known to speak toa man in a red coat! 
latter were confined to the interchanges of the 
(see The Beauties of England and Wales, vol. xy, 
the other (given by Hutton in his Historyof Bi 
that the day after Charles I. had left Bj 
1642, the Parliamentarians seized all 

pected poe, and sent them prisoners to 
Vide “N. & Q.,” 1" 8. vi. 318, 589. 

K. M. (Greenwich).—We think you are mi 
in the celebrated picture of the Last . 
represented as overturning the salt-cellar. See “J, 
3™ 8. vii. 282, 348, 367, 385. At the second » 
(348) will be found a full account of the inei 
picted by the great painter, by our late valued 
spondent F. C. H. As to the popular 
salt-spilling, see Sir Henry Ellis’ edition of 
Sap Antiquities, 1842, vol. iii., p. 82. In Italy 
little is thought of upsetting salt ; the dread thers 
spill oz. 

E. H. “Only three Crowns.”—This was the 
given by Sir R. Walpole to Queen Caroline, 
quired what would be the cost of inclosing St, 
Park, and making of it a private garden to the 
In 1738 the newspapers say, “The Ring in Hyde 
being quite disused by the quality and gentry, we} 
that the ground will be taken in for enlarging the 
sington Gardens.” The above answer is sometimes 
to refer to this last circumstance. 

Exor.—Music was accounted one of the four 
matical arts which constituted the Quadrivium, 
fold way to knowledge. The Trivium consi 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic. The whole compri 
seven liberal sciences. lt was said of Gilbert © 
Abbot of Westminster, early in the twelfth 
“ Doctus quadrivio nec minus in trivio.” 

C. W. G. (Kendal).—In the 1785 edition of 
Dictionary, there is “ ringleader [ring and 
head of a riotous body,” and Bacon and Addison 
quoted. In Dr. Latham’s edition, however, the 
given as the secondary meaning, the first being “ 
leads the ring”; and the quotation from 
ferred to by Lord Coleridge, is cited. 

The Rev. Epauvunp Tew, M.A., referring to “ ‘ 
Notelets” (5 S. i. 362), reminds R. B. 8. that Ma 
has already noted the striking parallel between 
passages from the De Rerum Naturé, i. 1098-1102, 
the Tempest, Act iv. sc.1. See 4% 8. xi. 234. 

F. 8. Putiine (Oxford).—We must refer youto 
on the subject of your communication, which 
in the present volume of “ N. & Q.,”’ p. 199. 

H. A. B. (Ashfield).—“ Speed the plough” is im 
British Drama Illustrated (1864), vol. iv. 

V. pe 8. Fowxe (p. 140).—A correspondent 
that the poet Shelley was intended. 

8. H. P.—Make a direct application on the 
the Heralds’ College. : 

Prince.—“ Ite, missa est,”"—the concluding word 

J. M. A.—Apply to some jeweller. 

G. R.—Rem judicatam, judicas. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor ”—Adverti ts and Busi to 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the 
address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
as a guarantee of good faith, 
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